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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


It will be seen from our report of the last Council 
Meeting that only one subject was under considera- 
tion—the scheme for the improvement of the art of 
farriery. A majority approved the scheme with one 
slight alteration. Some diversity of opinion arose 
as to the term farrier, and very divergent views 
were expressed as to its use. Every member was 
agreed that, it would be well to adopt a plan which 
should prevent any confusion in the public mind as 
to what a farrier was, and all desired that the dis- 
tinction between veterinary surgeons and farriers 
should be made plain. 

On one side it was argued that the word farrier 
should not be used at all, and that then it would 
soon become obsolete. On the vther it was pointed 
out that the word was used in the Army, in all large 
towns, and by trade-unions, so that its existence 
would not be affected by any action of this 
scheme: and it was suggested that the best plan 





| 
disclose their identity. Surely it is time some pub- 


_licity was given to our proceedings, and the names | 


of the men nominated made public as soon as pus- 
sible, so that the profession could take time to con- 
sider their verdict. 


Clydesdale horse and Shetland-pony buyers will 
do well to remember that the Annual Londonderry 
Sale at Seaham Harbour takes place on April 3rd. 

There are forty-nine real Shetland ponies for sale 
—one under nine hands, the average ten hands. 
Ages vary from three to five. 

The Clydesdales comprise stallions, brood mares, 
three-year-olds, two-year-olds, and yearlings. The 
care with which the stud is managed, the skill in 
selection and mating, and the positive absence of 
transmissible disease renders this sale an opportunity 
which should not be neglected. Detailed catalogues 
are now out. 


The Committee appointed at the Leeds Meeting 








met on March 18th to take into consideration the 


would be to endeavour to enforce its proper meaning | serious pecuniary loss sustained by Mr, Snarry, of 


by using it always: or as often as possible in con- 
nection with horse-shoeing, so that the public would 
assuciate the word only with the trade. Finally, it 
was agreed to retain the word in conjunction with 
“shoeing smiths” so that the phrase used in the 
scheme—‘farriers or shoeing smiths” should be self- 
explanatory. It seems almost unnecessary to argue 
that to prevent confusion arising from the use of a 
common word which we cannot obliterate from the 
language. the best thing to do is to define it as often 
and as clearly as possible. That the farriers’ cer- 
tificate of merit may be mistaken for a diploma of 
veterinary science is too ridiculous, and the fear that 








| alton, in defending an action at Newcastle-on- 


Tyne, respeciing the examination of a horse as to 


/soundness. The Committee have decided to open a 


subscription list to help Mr. Snarry in this un- 
fortunate case. Numerous offers of assistance have 
been received from Members of the profession, and the 
kindly co-operation of the various veterinary medical 
associations as well as practitioners throughout the 
country is earnestly solicited. 

Subscriptions to the fund will be received by Mr. 
K. Scriven, M.R.C.V.S., Tadcaster, Yorkshire. 


All cattle imported from the United States of 


our Charter and Act of Parliament may be insufficient | America are killed at the port’ of landing. ‘The 
to prevent a farrier using the term veterinary seems | American Government have for some time past 
unworthy of a profession that boasts of common | been adopting measures to stamp out pleuro-pneu- 


sense and intelligence. 

In little more than a month from now we shall 
elect six new Members of Council, who will retain 
their position for four years. This is a matter of 
importance to the profession, yet hardly a sign of 
interest has been shown. The retiring members are 
Sir F, Fitzwygram, Bart., Sir Henry Simpson, and 
Messrs, Barford, Campbell, Perrins, and Storrar. 

¢ name of Mr. Trigger is the only one we have 
yet heard of as a new candidate. 
forme pomination of Members seems to be merely a 
na Zit is not a farce. No list of those nominated 

‘ available and the profession is absolutely in the 
ark as to the men for whom it is asked to vote until 
© Voting papers are sent out—unless the candidates 








|monia in The States, and have had a large amount of 
| success, but have not yet achieved their aim. Our 


Board of Agriculture naturally objects to permit im- 
portation of cattle from any country where ‘pleuro’ 
prevails, and the chief of the American Bureau of 
Animal Industry thinks we are too strict. He says: 
‘Last year we exported 300,000 head of cattle to 
Great Britain, so if forty-seven head did arrive affected 
with ‘ pleuro,’ as Mr. Chaplin claims, it was a minute 
percentage at the most.” This argument is really 
very weak, and reminds one strongly of the young 
woman’s excuse for an illegitimate child—“ it was 
such a little one.” Forty-seven head of diseased 
cattle are amply sufficient to infect a whole continent, 
and their proportion to the number of healthy ones 
imported has very little bearing on the cuestion. 


ee 
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AN UNTRIED HORSE CASE. 


Apropos of your editorial of March 8th (Watson 
versus Snarry) pray read and print this, and if it 
has the sawe effect upon the rest of the profession 
as it has had upon this member, very few horses 
will be examined, or. if they are, certificates will be 
brief—sound or unsound—and Veterinary Surgeons 
will absolutely decline to prophesy beyond four and 
twenty hours. 

Z%Z examined a horse for A, and certified that the 
said horse was sound only in a practical sense. Here 
Z should have stopped, but he did not. He pointed 
out that there was a cloudiness in the eyes, which 
might explain the | abit of shying; that there was a 
spavin, and evidence of treatment for curb on one 
hock, and a spavin and a curby condition on the | 
other ; that one knee was enlarged, that two of the 
pasterns were abnormably enlarged, and that a fore 
hoof was concave from above down. Z also dissected 





the certificate, and explained, in popular language. 
the nature. extent, and probabilities of each defect | 
to A,—that the horse was not technically, but | 
only practically sound, that his appearance and | 


physical deficiencies unsuited him for A’s purposes, | — 


in that he had an ewe neck, was leggy and wanting 
in chest and barrel, deficient in fore action, espe- 
cially at a walk, that he was addicted to tripping [for | 
for which he was specially shod | and which probably 
accounted for his injured knees ; that the horse was 
neither worth the sum asked nor the amount offered, 
that £50 was his top value. Z further advised A to 
take plenty of time and every opportunity to per- 
sonally test and verify the qualifications the horse 
was said to possess; not to buy hastily, and on no 
account to take for gospel all that a seller told him, 
not to purchase without riding the horse, and that 
he should specially and thoroughly ascertain that 
the horse suited Him and uIs purposes; that if A did | 


think seriously of buying a horse so full of defects, | 
he might fairly use the certificate to bring down the | 
price, but that even the most pressing want of a | 
harse should not tempt him to buy one that did not | 
suit him, Any other client would have concluded | 
that all this advice was distinctly against pur- | 
chasing. Yet he did purchase at about £70. | 
Z concluded his oration, by giving A, the late | 
Professor Spoonei’s definition of a horse. viz: that | 
‘“ he was an animal in the sale of which one might | 
cheat his own father, without any imputation upon 
his filial character.” 

All this Z did for one little guinea, which will be 
handed over to whomsoever may be appointed to 
receive it, as a subscription to help Mr. Snarry to 
defray his law expenses. 

Now just look upon this, and then upon the next 
picture, and draw your own conclusions. Five weeks 
later Z receives from A a letter to the effect, that a 
short time ago the groom reported that the said 
horse had a broken knee, and regretted exceedingly 
that this serious blemish, which had become notice- 
able since he commenced shedding his coat, was 








overlooked by Z, who had failed to bring it to 
notice at his examination, and requested that Z 
would in consequence of this oversight, either make 
good the loss suffered when the horse was sold, or 
take him off his hands entirely, or make some 
arrangement with the seller to stay further pro- 
ceedings. Z took time to consider. Meanwhile A 
requested a reply to the above without delay, and 
trusted that he should be satisfied with Z’s pro- 
posals to settle, or in default of receiving any 
redress, he should feel compelled to place the 
matter in the hands of his lawyer. Z in reply ex- 
pressed surprise at the tone, and at the line of 
action threatened, but declined, in toto, to make 
good any loss at any time, or to take the horse off 
his hands, or to come to any arrangement with the 
seller, and that A was at liberty to carry out his 
threat by placing the matter in the hands of his 
lawyer. 

After much talky-talky, consultation, reference 
and the intervention of a few friends. the matter was 
settled, as the saying is, out of court, but Z complied 
with none of A’s suggestions. Still it cost Z a large 


share of distraction and taught him a lesson. May 


it teach others the same. 
ONCEBITTEN. 








Royal College 
of Weterinarp Surgeons. 


A Meeting of the Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons was held on the 12th inst. for 


‘the consideration of the Draft Scheme issued by the 


Worshipful Company of Farriers of London for the 
examination and registration of Farriers as Shoeing 
Smiths.“ Prof. Axe inthe chair The following 
members were present :—Sir H. Simpson, Gen. Sir 
F. Fitzwygram, Dr. Fleming; Messrs. Wragg. Hunt- 
ing. Barford, Kidd, Mulvey, Roalfe Cox, J. Simpson, 


'Lambert, Wilson, and Mr. Thatcher (solicitor). 


The Minutes of the previous meeting were taken 
as read and confirmed. 

The Secretary said that the following gentlemen 
had written to express their inability to attend the 
meeting :—Profs. Walley and Pritchard ; and Messrs. 
Peter ‘l'aylor, Greaves, Briggs, and Simcox. Mr. 
Simcox had also stated that he was entirely op- 
posed to the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
having anything to do with the examination oF 
registration of a Shoeing Smiths or Farriers. 

The Prestpent.—Some time ago I called the at- 
tention of the Council to the desirability ot taking 
some steps with a view of improving the art of 
farriery in this country. It occurred to me that 
perhaps it would be desirable to unite with other 
influential bodies in a movement of this kind. 
thought if the Royal College of Veterinary — 
together with the Royal Agricultural Society art 
the Farriers’ Company could act in unison with _ 
other, some scheme might be drawn up and — 
that might conduce to the end that I and others ha 


* A reprint of the Draft Scheme will be found at page 
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in view, namely, to found an institution which 
would have for its object the improvement of far- 
riery. I asked you on that occasion to be good 
enough to appoint a small committee. and I ex- 
pressed a belief that committees would be7appointed 
by the two bodies already referred to, With regard 
to the Agricultural Society and the Farriers’ Com- 
pany co-operation was cordially promised, and that 
promise has been already carried into effect. Meet- 
ings have taken place between the Committee of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons appointed by 
you, and the Committees appointed by the Royal 
Agricultural Society and the Farriers’ Company, re- 
sulting in the development of the scheme which is 
now before you. The Royal Agricultural Society 
have had the scheme before them, so also have the 
Farriers Company, and both of those Bodies 
have adopted it, considering that it is one which is 
likely to achieve the object which all have in view. 


The scheme is now before you for your approval. | 


We have endeavoured to make it as complete as 
possible, and we have sought at the same time to ob- 
tain certain advantages which we have been long 
seeking for, namely, the limitation of the term 


to promote the improvement of the art of the shoeing 
smith. They said emphatically that they had no in- 
tention of interfering with the prerogative of the 
veterinary surgeon, their desire being merely to im- 
prove the art of horse-shoeing. I then called atten- 
tion to the circumstance that it was called a scheme 
for the national registration of Farriers, and that the 
men who were to be examined and who practiced 
were to be called Registered Farriers. I asked them 
if they wished to have the co-operation of the pro- 
fession, to remove the word “farrier,” and to sub- 
stitute ‘‘shoeing-smiths.” Accordingly it stands in 
this scheme as “registered shoeing-smiths.” |The 
Chairman of the Committee of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, Sir John Thorold, said * I know that 
in my country if a man wants a sort of inferior per- 
son to doctor horses or cows he sends for a farrier.” 
and another gentleman, whose name | forget, said 
the same thing. That matter, therefore, was very 
harmoniously disposed of, and it now stands that 
when certain formalities are gone through persons 
will be entitled to he registered as “ Registered 
Shoeing Smiths.” There was another thing that'l 
| thought desirable, and I venture to mention it. I 








“Farrier,” and its identification with ‘Shoeing | refer now to the saving clause :—“ Nothing in this 
Smith.” We believe that by means of this scheme | scheme shall be construed so as to entitle any regis- 
thatend will be in a large measure accomplished. | tered shoeing smith to use the word *‘ veterinary’ in 
It is simply for you toconsider whether this is such | connection with his forge in contravention of the 
a scheme as you can give your sanction to, If not, | Veterinary Surgeons’ Act of 1881.” I think that 
perhaps you will point out any defects or anything | when men who apply for registration find that there 
likely to operate against the interests of this pro- | is that saving clause they will cease to use the word 
fession, and in that case the scheme must of course | “veterinary.” ‘Then there is another thing that I 
go back to be re-considered by the Royal Agricultural | ventured to suggest—The removal from the Register 
Society together with the Farriers’ Company and | of any persons guilty of misconduct affecting the in- 





ourselves. If there is anything objectionable in it 
Ihave no doubt that it will be very readily removed. 
I now beg to move the reception of the following re- 
port of the sub-committee. 

Sir Henry Stmpson.—I beg to second the motion, 
and as a member of the Sub-committee I should like 
to make a few observations upon it. The matter has 
been the subject of a great deal of consideration and 
deliberation, and I may say that our colleagues of the 
Farriers’ Company and the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety have met everything that we have had to say 
with reference to what I consider the interests of 
the profession in a very kindly spirit. I ventured 
atthe outset to call the attention of the Farriers’ 
Company to the preamble of their Charter, in which 
it was stated that the Charter was granted to enable 
them to prevent unauthorised persons from taking 
upon themselves the art and mystery of farriery, 
and I said that there was not the slightest doubt that 
at that time they really had a Charter for the pur- 
pose of doctoring horses, and that fifty years ago or 
thereabouts, we superseded them. They never ex- 
ereised their rights, and we as the Royal College of 
qterinary Surgeons took the place of the Farriers’ 
rr cd for that purpose. and I also explained that 
aa when J day in country places it is not at all 
fo sual if some one is wanted to see a horse, to send 
T farrier. Now, I asked the Company to state 


distinctly whether they had any intention of dealing 
Iriery in the sense of doctoring horses or any 
uimals or whether their intention merely was 


with fa 
other a 


'tegrity of the trade, or injurious to the public. I 
have told you that the Royal Agricultural Society 
have adopted this scheme. I was not aware that the 
Farriers’ Company had done so until | heard it from 
‘the President. I trust it may be possible for us to 
pass this scheme as it stands. Of course, if there is 
anything objectionable it is most desirable that it 
should go back again, but if it does go back of course 
it will mean considerable delay. The other parties 
concerned have altered the scheme to some extent at 
our request, and I think if we can adopt it without 
detriment to those whom we represent, it will prove 





|a very good scheme, and will eventually present a 
| very strong line of demarcation between the vet- 


erinary surgeon and the horse shoer. 

Mr. Roatre Cox.—By the courtesy of the Com- 
pany of Farriers an opportunity has been afforded 
of protecting as much as is in our power ihe interests 
of the profession we represent. 1 shculd be sorry 
to cause any unnecessary trouble, but I think there 
are a few alterations and additions that might be 
made in this scheme, and I shall ask the kind con- 
sideration ofmy colleagues in connection therewith. 

On the title page, and in other places, we have 
the words “Farriers as Shoeing Smiths.” I would 
suggest with diffidence, but with some earnestness, 
that the words be “ farriers or shoeing smiths.” 
Then the two words become synonymous. With 
the words as they stand the suggestion may be made 
that “ shoeing smith” is but a part of the occupation 





of the farrier. Then I would propose that after the 
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words in the report “The Committee beg to report 
that they have carefully considered the scheme pre- 
sented by the Worshipful Company for the examina- 
tion, registration, and promotion of technical in- 
struction of farriers,” the following words should 
be added “ or shoeing smiths ;” (the term ‘ farrier’ 
in al] cases being understood to mean only a shoeing 
smith or person skilled in shoeing horses) and that 
they cordially approve of the aim and principle of 
the scheme.” It will then be clearly understood for 
all time that there is a distinction between the two 
branches of the business, veterinary surgeons and 
farriers. Then in Clause 3 after the words “your 
sub-committee therefore propose that the Register 
should be called ‘The Register of Farriers as Shoe- 
ing Smiths,’ and that those registered shall have 
the right,” I suggest the following instead of the 
words as they stand “'To use the words in full, 
‘Registered Shoeing Smith,’ after their name, and 
not the initial letters only.” The letters are ex- 
tremely misleading : they are constantly mis- 
interpreted, and they may be thought in country 
places to mean very much more than they do. Then 


after the words in Clause 3 “ also that a saving clause’ 


should be inserted to the effect that nothing in the 
scheme should entitle any Registered Shoeing Smith 
to nse the word ‘veterinary’ after his forge in con- 
travention of the above-mentioned act,” I propose 
to add, ‘‘nor entitle him in any way to undertake or 
to practice veterinary medicine or surgery or any 
part thereof.” I may be a little troublesome, but I 
think if we take these precautions we shall be saved 
a great deal of bother hereafter. Then it may seem 
a little frivolous, but I should like to propose an 
alteration in the order in which the different objects 
of the scheme are named, At present it 1s said that 
the ubjects are to examine, to register, to instruct, 
and to assist in apprenticeship. That seems rather 
progressing backwards, and I would suggest that the 
order should be—to instruct, to assist in apprentice- 
ship, to examine, and to register. 

Mr. Wiison.—Allow me to say a word or two 
upon this scheme. It has been stated that a gentle- 
man in a country district said: * 1f I want a man to 
attend tomy horse or cattle I send for a farrier,” 
Well, in this scheme you have acknowledged the 
farrier. There is no question about it. The man 
can say “I am a registered farrier as a shoeing 
smith.” I most respectfully ask the Council to 
strike out the word ‘farrier’ altogether from the 
scheme. Let the Worshipful Company of Farriers 
do what they like; let them ‘assist in the registra- 
tion of shoeing smiths as much as they like, and let 
us assist the Company in their laudable endeavour 
to register shoeing smiths as good, practical, scien- 
tific workmen ; but let us never sanction the word 
“farrier,” and let it never be said that the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons consented to allow a 
farrier to appear as a registered individual. In the 
country we shall be branded for years and years if 
these individuals are allowed to come with their 
diplomas as registered farriers or shoeing smiths. 

The Prestwenr.—I think you are not accurately 
interpreting our intention. The words are “ Far- 
riers as shoeing smiths.”’ 








Mr. Witson.—They are registered as shveing 
smiths. The register is tu be called * Register of 
“arriers as Shoeing Smiths.” I contend that it will] 
place us in an unfortunate position if we allow them 
to adopt that name. 

The Prestpent.—They will not be able to adopt 
the mere term farrier; they are simply shoeing 
smiths, and according to the scheme they will be 
enabled to attach to their names R.S.S. 

Mr. Wiison.—As a country practitioner I wish to 
raise my feeble voice against the word farrier being 
used in this scheme. We will go heart and soul to 
assist them in every way we can to register any 
shoeing smith, but 1 contend that the word “ far- 
rier”? ought to be left ont. 

Mr. Srtmpson.—I do not share the fears of 
Mr. Wilson with regard to this matter, We 
must not hope to get all that we should like to have, 
but we must meet the Worshipful Company of Far- 
riers in some way or other. This Company is not 
likely to give up the use of the word “ farrier.” 
There is no question that they are desirous of having 
this scheme associated with other bodies. If you 
eliminate the word “ farrier” from the scheme the 
company of farriers are nowhere, and I think it is 
hardly likely that they would favour a scheme 
which might be better for us, but which did not 
give them the credit, or a great part of the credit, that 
is really due to them. Mr. Cox suggests that the 
words should read “‘farriers or shoeing smiths.” 
For my own part I see very little to object to in the 
words as they stand. Mr. Cox also suggests that 
instead of writing the letters R.S.5. after their names, 
farriers should be compelled to use the full words 
“Registered shoeing smith.” Now, I venture to 
think that a farrier will not trouble himself to write 
the full words after his name, and that he will ab- 
breviate in the same way as members of other pro- 
fessions. Mr, Cox further suggests the addition of 
the words “nor entitle him in any way to undertake 
or practice veterinary medicine or surgery, or any 
part thereof.” Of course it does not entitle them, 


but you cannot prevent their undertaking veterinary © 


surgery if they like to, as long as they do not re- 
present themselves to be veterinary surgeons, or to 
be anything other than what they are; nothing can 
prevent a man doing a little amateur doctoring 
on his own account and receiving payment. I think 
the whole thing is dealt with later on in the same 
clause which is quite sufficient to protect Ms ~no- 
thing in this scheme shall be construed so as to 
entitle any registered shoeing smith to use the word 
veterinary in connection with his forge in contra- 
vention of the Veterinary Surgeons’ Act of 1851. 
Then with regard to the order in which the > 
jects of the scheme are mentioned, I think that on 
Cox’s proposal would be all right if every man whe 
was registered was to be admitted by — 
That is the only thing I have to find fault wit. 
Whether it is worth while raising the question I do 
not know, but I am bound to say that I was —_ 
the impression before I read the scheme ny 
that every registered shoe smith was to nage ho 
amination, but it appears from clause a “ 
“Farriers (masters or journeymen) establishe 
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the trade prior to the date upon which the register great jealousy among the profession generally in re- 
is opened, shall not necessarily be required to un- gard to this matter. Iam not opposing the scheme 
dergo an examination before registration. Such at all, I am only putting the question broadly before 
Farriers may be registered on satisfactory proof to | you; there is great jealousy about granting any 
the Worshipful Company of their fitness, according | certificate of any kind that can be construed as a 
to the circumstances of the case.” To my mind that licence, or lead the public to believe that a man is 
settles the whole thing. We are frequently having entitled to practise veterinary surgery. I do not 
evidence placed before the Registration Committee think we can be too careful in avoiding that. Clause 
that men have been placed upon our Register who | 3 says that the Register is to be called * the Regis- 
were totally unfit to be placed there and _ had | ter of farriers as shoeing-smiths.” Now there is no 
no claim or right to be there. so I think it| doubt that throughout the country where I came 
will be in this case. There is nothing stated here as | from—Cheshire, and that neighbourhood—they al- 
to what the Worshipful Company will be satisfied ways call a veterinary surgeon, atarrier. We there- 
with beyond that men shall be registered ‘on | fore cannot be too particular. It has been said that 
satisfactory proof.” It does not say how long these the farriers will not give up their rights. I do not 
men should have been engaged in the trade of a| think that is a reason why we should defer to them 
shoeing smith before they come to be registered. | as to the question of right, because, if we acknow- 
They may be out of their apprenticeship three days | ledge them as farriers they will say that they have 
before the scheme is adopted and go into business, | a right to be considered in a certain way as vet- 








and then they will have a right to come and claim 
to be registered. 

The Prestpent.—The words are * registered on 
satisfactory proof to the Worshipful Company of 
their fitness.” 

Mr. J. Simpson.—But there is to be no examina- 
tion. [ venture to think that there will be very few 
examinations, 

Sir Henry Simpson.—lIt is the Registration Com- 
mittee who will have to do that. and six of the mem- 


bers of that Committee will be appointed by our) 


own Council. 

Mr. Hunrinc.—The detailed rules are not yet out; 
this is only the broad scheme. 

Sir Henry Simpson.—By Section 2 a General 
Committee is to be appointed called the Registra- 
tion Committee, of whom six are to be appointed by 
the Council. The Company can know nothing about 
shoeing and they will come and say ‘ Give us some 
rules upon which we may register these men.” 

Mr. J. Simpson. —If that is the case I am more 
satisfied. With regard to examinations, Ciause 20 
states that “the papers and tests shall be settled by 
a special board to be appointed annually by the 
Registration Committee.” 
are to decide, say on the Ist of January, on a set of 
questions which will be committed to paper, and 


that those papers will be flying about until the next | 


January, when a fresh set of questions is to be pre- 
pared ? 
Sir Henry Srwpsoy.—T'he examinations will be 
held simultaneously. 
Mr. J. Stmpson.—Once a year. 
Sir Henry Srupson.—Yes. 
Mr. Siurson.—-Then there will be very little in 
my objection, 
Mr, WILson,— As I was coming up to town tu-day 
met a client of mine, who keeps ten or twelve 
— 4 man of good position in society and ina 
aitly large way of business. I asked him a question. 


teaid, “Suppose you left home this morning in a 
urry, and you told the man to go for a farrier to 


See a lame horse, w 


ho would you expect that he 
would go to?” y p 


and his reply was ‘“ You, of course.” 


“a Lanserr,—] hope the Council will take into 
nsideration what Mr. Wilson has said. ‘There is 


Does that mean that they | 


erinary surgeons. The Charter of Charles IL. says 
| they are, at least it contains words to that effect, 
| because at that time there were nu veterinary sur- 
'geons. Then again, farrier is a common term for 
| seaing-omntee in the Army, and we shall have to 
| consider that object too, As to the proposal to allow 
unqualified men to put R.S.S. to their names, if this 
scheme is carried out can you legally prevent it ? 
How is it tv be done? Is it going to be done by 
Act of Parliament ? 

_ The Prestpenr.—They will only be registered 
_shoeing-smiths. 

Sir Henry Srmpson.—The Company proposes to 

publish from time to time lists of those who are on 
the Register. The difticulty will be met in 
that way. 
Mr. LamBert.—I am not in opposition to the 
'scheme, but I wish to support Mr, Wilson in what 
he says. In fact, I should prefer to see the word 
‘ farrier’’ eliminated altogether, but Mr. Simpson 
tells us that the Company of Farriers would be in- 
‘clined to assert their rights. 

Mr. Simpson.—And to be quite independent. 

Mr. Lambpert.—If they wish that, we have a right 
to dissociate ourselves from them. 

Dr. Fiemine.—I quite agree with Mr. Lambert 
-and Mr, Wilson in what they have said as to elimin- 
ating the word “farrier” from thisscheme. ‘There 
cannot be the faintest doubt that the term “ farrier” 
is a very confusing term. It means either shoeing- 
‘smith, or horse-shver, or veterinary surgeon.  [t is 
used in various senses, but according to its derivation 
it simply means “ worker in iron,” and, therefore, 
I think that the term horse-shoer,, or shveing-smith 
should beemployed instead. In Clause 14 farriers 
-are mentioned, but horse-shoers not at all. So in 
paragraphs 28 and 32 farriers are referred to, but 
not horse-shoers. If you continue to use the word 
“farrier” you will only continue the present con- 
fusion. Every step should be taken to distinguish 
sharply and distinctly between our profession and 
horse-shoers, but if you maintain the use of the 
word “farrier” you allow the distinction to be lost. 
I think the College should give this scheme its 
hearty support; it is a most justifiable movement 
which has been required for a very long time. I 
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cannot understand why it has been left so long. In 
Belgium, France, and Germany farriers are recog- 
nised in this way, especially Belgium, where regular 
examinations are held throughout the provinces, and 
those who pass are registered. The German word 
hoof-smith, would be an appropriate term, and _ in | 
every way preferable to “farrier.” 1 therefore think 
that the term “farrier” should be eliminated. I 
am sure the Company cannot object to that. The 
designation is an old one, and if they are anxious to 
improve the art of horse-shoeing they should not 
object to anything which is likely to put it on a 
better footing. 

Mr. Huntrinc.—At present we have heard very 
little about the object of this scheme. The object 
is supposed to be the improvement of the art of 
farriery. That seems rather to have been lost sight 
of, and the chief point raised in our Council seems 
to be whether we can do away with some words 
that form part of the English language, and stop 
other persons from treading on our toes. I do not 
like to characterise the feeling that has been ex- 
pressed, because I do not think that my words would 
be civil. If this Body joins with two other Bodies 
in the kingdom for the purpose of improving the art 
of farriery, and appoints a Committee, and allows 
the thing to run on, and then at the last moment 
shows its interest not by discussing the scheme at 
all, but by higgling at the use of one of the oldest 
words in the language, I think it will present a very 
had appearance before the eyes of the public. 

Dr. Preminc.—I wish to say that I approve of the | 
scheme. | 

Mr. Wixtson.—I also wish to say that I heartily 
approve of the scheme if the word “farrier” is 
struck out. 

Mr. Huntinc.—The suggestion is to try and get 
the Farrier’s Company to give up their Charter and 
do away with their name. 
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selves. You can no more get rid of a word from the 
English language because you are a Council ora 
profession than you can fly. You cannot do away 
with a word because you do not choose tu publish it, 
You have not got rid of it even in the face of an 
Act of Parliament, or a Charter, or of a College that 
has been established 100 years. The word will still 
have the significance that it had before, and retain 
that significance unless we deal with it in a totally 
different way. Instead of avviding the word you 
shonld try and fix the proper significance on it; you 
should fix it and nail it to horse-shoeing. We have 
never yet attempted to give a proper significance to 
the term, and until we do that we shall never vet 
any farther. I hold that we are now throwing away 
one of the best opportunities that we ever had. If 
this scheme grows. if we have a big Central Society 
in London, with Committees of Farriers all over the 
kingdom, it will not take long to teach people the 
difference between * farrier” and “ veterinary sur- 
geon.” Can you find any large town where the 
word is used with the significance that it had in the 
county where Mr, Wilson comes from? 1 say, no; 

in every large town in England a farrier is recog. 

nised solely as a horse-shoer, and in every large 

town there are trade-unions of farriers, who will 

naturally stick to their name. You cannot break up 

their trade-unions ; you are trying to provide for the 

ignorance of a few country places, instead of taking 

the bull by the horns and boldly accepting the term 

farrier. Then as to the army: will the army give 

up the word farrier and substitute shoeing-smith? 

Dr. *¥Lemine.—They are trying to do it. 

Mr. Hunrine.—They have not done it. They go 
on teaching the men veterinary surgery in the 
Schools: they delegate their duties as veterinary 
surgeons to these men, and they turn them out the 
‘highest opponents of the profession. The farrier- 
major and the farrier-sergeant are men more to be 
feared than any civil black-smith or horse-shoer. 








Mr. Witson.—Not at all, you are misrepresenting 
us. 

Mr. Huntinc.—Let me say that I think we are 
going to make a big mistake if we attempt to do the 
impossible. The term is an extremely ancient one. 
Farriery, like every other trade, as it advanced, 
added a little to its scope, and the horse-shoer took 
to doctoring horses—first the feet, then the legs, and 
then the whole horse, until “farrier” came to 
signify not only the man who shod, but the man 
who doctored horses, and he very soon found, as 
many men have done, that the more lucrative part 
of the business suited him better than the hard work, 
so that he stuck to the doctoring of horses. In the 
reign of Charles I]. these men fonnd themselves 
strong enough to combine, aud hence the Farrier’s 
Company. They were only a Farrier’s Company with 
a Charter extending to London and seven miles 
round. The next thing was that the Royal Vet- 
éripary College was formed, and then we had the 
word *‘ veterinary.” That was no doubt something 
entirely different. We absolutely dropped the 
word “farrier” and we handed that part of the 
business over to the men who shoe horses, but now, 
like a dog in the manger, we want to take away the 
word from others though we will not have it our- 


The farriers of the Army retain the word, and every 
large town in England will retain the word. Let 
/us retain it and give to it the significance of horse- 
| shoeing alone. We then have no fear of our title: 
it is absurd that a big profession like this with an 
Act of Parliament to buttress it should be afraid ofa 
little Charter and a little trade. Mr. Cox has ob- 
jected to the order in which the different objects of 
the scheme are stated. They are arranged not oD 
the ground of logical sequence but in the order of 
their importance, and apprenticeship comes Jast be- 
cause it is comparatively the least important. It 
cannot be forced on the trade. Apprenticeship 's 
nearly done away with in all trades, it is a pity. bu! 
so itis. Instruction will also be a small matter. 
The two important things are examination and 
registration, and that is why they are put fils 
As to the letters, I agree with Mr. Cox that the) 
are a mistake and may be confusing. It does - 
matter much to us, because we have an Act of Par 
liament to protect us. A tale is told of a man who 
kept a small public-house and who put the letters 
M.D., F.R.S. after his name; his explanation, when 
summoned, being that he was drum major of - 
Royal Scots Fusiliers. As far as I can see, a™ 
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may put R.F. or R.S.S. after his name if he likes 
you cannot stop him. Then as to getting men to 
submit to examination, it comes rather well from 
this profession to ask whether a man is to be regis- 
tered without examination or not. You remember 
the veterinary fellowships when a hundred were put 
on without examination? When the doctors got 
their Medical Act they had to put on everybody in 
ractice. When the Veterinary’Act was obtained 
all the men in practice were put on. It was the 
same with the Chemists’ and the Dentists’ Act. In 
all these big things we knuckle under and accept it 
because we cannot help it ; but when we get a little 
thing like this before us we jump on it. Do you 
think that a man who has been twenty years in trade 
and has got a name in the county will submit to be 
examined by perhaps a couple of young fellows ? 
Not he. He can do without you; you cannot do 
without him, It seems to me that we are making 
such a serious mistake that it is difficult to keep 
calm. I have exactly the same wish as you have 
that we should be protected; but I also think that 
the trade should be eucouraged, not however. 
encouraged with one hand and discouraged with 
the other. I do not believe that we need 
have any fear of having our practice interfered 
with at all. I am certain that you will never 
eliminate the word “farrier” from the English 
language even, if you leave it out of this grand 
scheme; but if you use the scheme properly, and 
wherever there is a horse-shoeing competition, call 
it a farriers’ competition, you will soon arrive ata 
signification which everybody will understand. 


Mr. Kipp,—1 am sorry that my friend Mr. Hunt- 
ing has spoken with so much warmth. because all 
the members of the Council have a right to express 
their opinions. I do not know whether Mr. Cox 
brings forward his proposal, as an amendment; if 
80, ] shall have great pleasure in seconding it. As 
the words stand in the scheme they seem to imply 
that a farrier is something different from a shoeing- 
smith, but if Mr. Cox’s proposal is adopted there 
will be no mistake. With respect to the scheme 
itself, one of its objects is said to be the promotion of 
technical instruction. I want to know what this 
technical instruction is to include. Is it to include 
the internal structure of the foot, where this blood- 
vessel or that nerve comes from, what is its function, 
and all the rest. If it simply includes the hoof, the 
sole, the frog, and things appertaining to these parts, 
then 1 submit it is quite necessary. As to the 

eneral Committee, it is said to be composed of 
twenty-six members. I do not see why it should 
not be thirty, ten from each Body, The Worshipful | 
*mpany of Farriers are a sort of superintending | 

idy, and the General Committee appear to have the 
whole arrangements. In Clause 9 it is said that the 

gistration Committee shall appoint Examiners, 
ut nothing is said as to how they are to be ap- 
polnted, or how many there are to be, or what the 
*Xaminations shall consist of. 


The Presipent,—That isa matter of detail. 


Mr, Kipp.— Cla 


u 1 . = . 
Mhade fur se 14 says that provision is to be 
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should like to know what theoretical instruction is 
to include, 

Sir Henny Sreson.—It will be just what you 
like. 

Mr. Kipp.—Under Clause 15 the Registration 
Committee is to have the necessary powers “ subject 
always to the approval of the Worshipful Company.” 
The Worshipful Company seem to look on while 
the others do the work. I think the thing should 
rest more on the Registration Committee. As to 
the examination, by Clause 20 the papers and tests 
are to be settled by a Special Board, I take it that 
these papers mean something very extensive, much 
more so than a practical examination, which, | think, 
is more necessary to the shoeing-smith than to any- 
one else; because there are different kinds of feet, 
and you want to see what kind of shoe you will ap- 
ply, how to make it, how to fit iton, and soon. 1 
do not agree with Mr. Hunting that a lot of men 
should be put on without examination, I think 
that every horse-shoer should undergo an examina- 
tion. Those who have been in business for them- 
selves or those who have been horse-shoers a long 
number of years should have a solely practical ex- 
amination; but the Committee might make it a little 
more mild, if necessary. There are plenty of horse- 
shoers at the present moment, and if you admit them 
alltw the Register. and they are to put R.S.S. after 
their names, it will bring discredit and disgrace ever 


after. The system of shocing in my district in farm 
yards is simply disgraceful. There is another 


sentence in Clause 45, ~The Wershipful Company 
shall not in any way be responsible for any expen- 
diture incurred by the Registration Committee ;” 
showing, in my opinion, that the Company are not 
taking the lead in the matter as is represented. 
They ought to have the supreme control if they 
want to lead the fashion. 

Mr. Huntine.—That only means that the funds 
for these things will be kept separate and distinct 
from the City Company’s funds; that there is to be 
a separate banking account. 

Mr. Kipp.—-In Clause 51 it says “ The Registra- 
tion Committee shall have power in the London 
District, and the District Councils in their respec- 
tive districts.” Now, ifthere be an addition made 
to the Act with reference to County Councils, and if 
“District Councils” are appointed, some clashing 
may take place. I would suggest that the term 
* District Committees ” be used. 

Sir H. Srmpsoy.—It is a misprint. The words 
should be * Provincial Councils.” 

Mr. Kipp.—With regard to the ~ sav'ng clause ” 
(54), have you power to put it in force? you have 
no Charter and no Act of Parliament. 

Mr, Stmpson: They accept the title under these 
conditions. 

Str Henry Stimpson: I am sorry that we did not 
go through the clauses seriatim, so that we might 
have had a better opportunity of laying before the 
council the construction placed upon the scheme by 
the Sub-Committee. I would remind the Council 
that the Farriers Company have by their charter 
certain powers and a jurisdiction for wel! ordering 





* theoretical and practical instruction.” I 


and governing their art and trade ; and we must not 
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get away from that. They can do without the} of the Council, I will move that the report be 
Veterinary Surgeon entirely if they choose, but they | adopted. 

do not want to do so. I wish to lay emphasis upon| The Prestvenr: 1 beg to second that. In 
this, that the Farriers Company were specially asked initiating this scheme, I have had two objects in 
whether they wished to act upon that part of their view. One was to eliminate as far as possible the 
charter which allowed persons to practice the art of | term farrier, and the other was to improve the art 
farriery as distinct from horse-shoeing, and they | of horse shoeing. With regard to the elimination 
most emphatically said that they wished nothing of of the word farrier from its application to any 
the kind, The discussion was taken up entirely | branch of veterinary medicine and surgery, I think 
upon those lines. But the company do cling to the | we are effecting that object as far as possible. It 
word “farrier.” I should be very sorry to be sent is true that we cannot take away a particular word, 
back, in fact, I will not be sent back, to discuss this | but we may at any rate place that word in its proper 
matter any-further with a view to having the word | application, and the aim of the scheme is to bring 
‘farrier ” eliminated. I believe their concessions | about that result. It is obvious that the term farrier 
has gone to the utmost limit. You may think that | over three-fourths of this country is better known in 
I wish to thrust this scheme down your throat, but | connection with veterinary surgery than the term 
1 would disclaim any such intention. I only want! veterinary surgeon itself. That is very much the 
to make it clear that the Farriers Company do stick | case in the North ana in the Midland counties, 
to the word “ farrier.” that they have an absolute| where to a very large extent, the term farrier is 
right to use it, and to make any rules and regu- understood as meaning veterinary surgeon. I think 


latiens which they may think proper. 

Dr. Fueminc: The term “ farrier” is really obso- 
lete as far as the true meaning is concerned. There 
are London “'ompanies still retaining titles without 
any present meaning—the Mercer’s Company for 
instance-—and they have certain rights and privi- 
leges and do a great deal of good. As to the 
Farriers Company, there is no reason why the func- 
tions of the company should not be better under- 
stood by the public They are unreasonable, I 


think, in asking us to accept a term which is so | 
very confusing. 1f the matter were represented to | 
them in the proper light, I am snre they would see 


the force of our statement, that we are willing to 


assist them in every way in maintaining their 


patronage of shoeing, we do not see our way to 
maintaining a term which is so very misleading and 
prejudicial to our profession. 


nature of the term is shown in clause 32, ‘ Lists of 


farriers holding certificates as shoeing smiths, &c. 


That implies a dual function. The word had better 
be dropped altogether. No doubt dictionaries are | pl 
full of old English terms, which are now only | C°™pany. 


matters of curiosity, and as this is an obsolete term 
we may as well discard it altogether. 


The misleading | 


we are perhaps attaching too much importance to 
the existence of the term farrier in this scheme, 
| The candidates for registration will be registered 
shoeing smiths. That will be their title, the only 
title that will be given to them. The term farrier 
as printed will not enter with their diploma or certi- 
‘ficate, the term is only introduced into the scheme 
/on account of its old connection with the Farriers 
Company. It is the life and soul of the company, 
/and of course they are not likely to sacrifice the 
title under which they have existed for so many 
centuries ; indeed it is hardly fair on our part to ask 
them to do so. The term shoeing smith, is a term 
| which will fix them to their particular vocation, so 
that the matter cannot be misunderstood. Gradually 
the term farrier in its application to veterinary 
/medicine and surgery will die out, and_ shoeing 
smith will sooner or later take its place. I do not 
see any serious objection to anything in the scheme. 
So far as the Worshipful Company of Farriers is 
‘concerned, I think it should be understood, that we 
ace ourselves in the position of help mates to the 
They are a body who really have no 
representative farriers in connection with them. 
| They want to be a useful company, and [ think we 
‘should be placing them in a really useful position if 





Mr. Roure Cox: I have no desire tu oppose, but | we enabled them to take charge of this Institution. 


every desire to further the claim of the company. 


in the interest of my profession that the wor 


farrier should be used in connection with horse 


I| Tt will be a useful Institution, and it will be in 
have felt that perhaps the Company of Farriers | ey - : . 
would not agree to drop their title, but I do desire 


_fession I am sure, would not like to stand out, while 


| such a movement was going on. 
| Mr. Barrorp: I should not like this matter to 


_good hands. The cause is a good one, and our prv- 


oo. Ifa nye ner clearer definition is offered | pe settled without making a remark or two. Special 
sha 8 very pleased to recognise it, but there prominence has been given in the discussion, to the 


should be some distinction drawn, and farriers ought 
not to be entitled to use the word “ veterinary ” or 
in any way to practice veterinary medicine or 


surgery. 


Mr. Simpson: With a view of testing the feeling | tant to give it up. and I really do not consi 
of the Council upon this matter, I will move that _as far as we are concerned, the word has an 
the report as presented be adopted. Minor objec- 'serious import, because the propose 
tions appear to be taken by almost every member of | riers as shoeing smiths.” Perhaps 
the Board. I myself see certain minor objections to instead of “ as” would be a little improv 
the scheme, but taking it as a whole, I think it is a | 
good one, and with the view of testing the feeling | scheme assisted as it is by the represen 





“use of the term farrier. Now I feel strongly vat 
this company having had its old charter for many 
| years would resist to the very utmost the elimina- 


‘tion of that word. They would be extremely reluc- 
ler that 


y very 
d title is “far- 
the word “or 
ement. but 


‘ ; ins é is 
it is a minor point. I cannot help thinking that th 
tatives of our 
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profession, is a step in the right direction, and I am will be simply explanatory, as plumbers or lead- 
glad to find the Royal Agricultural Society uniting 


with us in taking such a step. The art of shoeing | 
has been very much neglected in the past, and in 
lending our aid to this movement, which seems to 
be a step in the right direction, I think we are’ 
taking our proper position. With regard to farriers 
treating diseases, since 1 have been sitting here, | 
have been mentally casting my eye round my 
whole district. and my conviction is that the old 
farriers, men perhaps 60 or 70 years old, are now 
gradually dying out. The succeeding generation 
are not to anything like the same extent attending 
horses in sickness; and as veterinary surgeons 
spread over the country, which they are doing toa 
considerable extent, I think it will not be many 
years before the application of the word farrier to 
the treating of the diseases of animals will be a 
thing of the past. I think that as a profession, we 
are becoming more and more recognised every day, 
by the general public, and especially by the agri- 
cultural community, and that alone will gradually 
wipe out the old farrier, as the person who is sent 
for to treat the diseases of animals. No doubt as 
the scheme gets into operation, little reforms will 
take place, and they can be acted upon as they pre- | 
sent themselves. I wish to give this measure my 
general support. 

Mr. Kipp: I beg to move an amendment in con- 
formity with the proposal made by Mr. Cox, viz., 
the substitution of the word “ or” for “as.” 

The Prestpent: Perhaps Mr. Cox had _ better | 
move his own amendment. 

Mr. R. Cox: I will do so. I move that instead 
of “ farriers as shoeing smiths,” the words shall be 
“farriers ov shoeing smiths.” 

Mr. Krpp; I will second the amendment. 

Sir H. Srupson: If that is carried, does the. 
scheme drop ? (No, no.) 

The Presipent: It will go back to the Farriers 
Company, and to the Royal Agricultural Society. 

Sm H. Simpson: Will it not be better to have a 


workers, joiners or carpenters, farriers or shoeing 
smiths. 

Mr. Witson : Do you think the Farriers Company 
would object to altering the word “as” to “or” 

The Presipent: I cannot tell what view the 
Farriers Company would take upon a matter of that 
sort. 

Dr. FLemtnc: Should we not consider our own 
interests in this matter? Weare willing to assist 
them, but we should not blind ourselves to the fact 
that there are certain words in the scheme which 
are ambiguous. We ought to look to our own in- 
terests, befure those of the Farrier’s Company. 

The amendment was then put, and the votes were, 
for—ten, against—three. 

The Presipent declared the amendment carried. 

Mr. R. Cox: My next amendment is with regard 
to Clause I. in the report. I propose the addition 
of the words * The term farrier in all cases being 
understood to mean only a shoeing smith, or a 
person skilled in horse shoeing. 

Mr. Hunrinc: This is not part of the scheme at 
all. It is only the report of the sub-committee to 
this meeting. Therefore it does not matter how we 
alter that, because it will never appear again. 

The Presipenr: It is not part of the scheme. 

Mr. Stmpson: We have nothing to do with the 
report of the committee ; we have only to deal with 
the scheme. 

Sir H. Simpson: Nine gentlemen meet and draw 
up a report, how can any one else who was not pre- 
sent attempt to alter what they say. You cannot 
put words into their mouths. 

Mr. Kipp: We have been told thet the scheme is 
incomplete. How are we to discuss it ? 

The PrestpEnr: The scheme is complete. 

Mr. Kipp: | am told that it is only an outline. 

The Presipent: There are details in all schemes 
which, of course, have to be worked out in their ap- 
plication, 

Mr. R. Cox: The same thing will apply to the 





general amendment to the effect that the Council | other proposals. I made another suggestion with 
does not see its way to accept the scheme in its regard to Clause 3, and proposed that the registered 
entirety. 'words should be written in full, and not by the 

Mr. Hunvine: Certainly not, that would be | initial letters only, if one proposal.is unnecessary the 
wrong, other is also. 

Mx. J. Smmpson: If you put the word “or ” | The Prestpent: | think whatever resolution you 
instead of “as” we shall be confessing to the public | propose with regard to that, they will still be at 
that the farrier and the shoeing smith are two /| liberty to use the letters. You cannot prevent a man 
different men. I have a very great objection to the ‘from abbreviating registered shoeing smith to R.8.S. 
proposed alteration. My friend Mr, Hunting, very! Mr. Rk. Cox: J am in your hands. I do not wish 
much favcurs this suggestion of Mr. Cox’s, because | to be too troublesome, but I wish it to go forth to 
it gives the word “ farrier a distinct meaning. | the profession, that an effort has been made by the 

Mr. Hunting : It is simply a matter of English, | courtesy of this company to protect our interests. I 
and | do not think that it has anything to do with 'do not wish it to be thought that the interests of 
my argument. I want the word farrier used and | the profession have been lost sight of. 
nothing else, and I want the word shoeing smith The Presrpent: It will now be necessary that 
knocked out, I understand Mr. Cox merely to wish | some one should move that the report be adopted 
to have this made clearer English, by using the | with the alteration moved by Mr, Cox. 
word “or” instead of “as.” If you have the word Mr. Huntinc: | beg to move that the report be 


“ 


as” it looks as if there were a class of men called | adopted, with the amendment proposed by Mr. Cox. 
‘triers, some of whom under this scheme are regis- Mr. Wrage seconded the motion, which was 
tered 48 shoeing smiths, and some of whom are left | unanimously adopted. 
a8 farriers, If you use the word “ or” then the titles | nated. 


The proceeding then termi- 
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THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF FARRIERS 


OF LONDON. 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION 


FARRIERS AS SHOEING SMITHS. 


SCHEME. 


For the Promotion of the Technical Instruction and Registration of duly qualified Shoeing Smiths throughout 
the Country, under the auspices of the Worshipful Company of Farriers of London. 


WuEREAs in times past King Charles the Second of Gracious Memory granted unto this Worshipful Com- 
pany a Charter, wherein it was recited that the Art and Trade of Farriers was of great antiquity and of great 
use and benefit for preserving horses, and that divers unexpert and unskilful persons had of late taken upon 
them the said Art and Mystery, and had thereby destroyed many horses. And His Gracious Majesty did 
thereby Incorporate into a body politic the Brotherhood of Farriers within the Cities of London and West- 
minster and seven miles thereof, and invested them with certain powers and jurisdiction for the well ordering 
and governing of the said Art and Trade and whereas the said powers and jurisdiction have ceased to be ex- 
ercised, whereby certain evils have arisen and may increase not only within the limits of London and West- 
minster, but throughout the United Kingdom. 


Now IT Is PROPOSED to make provision for remedying such evils in manner following .— 


THE OBJECTS OF THE SCHEME ARE .— 
1.—To EXAMINE. 2.—To REGISTER. $.—To InstRvcT. 4.—To Assist IN APPRENTICING 


The following Provisions are proposed for the attainment of these objects — 


GENERAL COMMITTEE AND PROVINCIAL COMMITTEES. 
1.—There shall be appointed a General Committee in London and Provincial Committees in other parts of 


the United Kingdom to be designated by the General Committee. 
prise the whole of the area within a radius of 15 miles from Charing Cross. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE. 


2.—The General Committee shall consist of 10 Members appointed by the Worshipful Company of Farriers 
of London (hereinafter referred to as the Worshipful Company), being Members of the Company, and including 
at least, as soon as practicable, two Registered Shoeing Smiths ; 6 Members appointed by the Council of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, not less than 3 of whom shall be Members of that Council ; 6 Members appointed 
by the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, not less than 3 of whom shall be Members of that 
Council ; and 2 Members appointed by the Amalgamated Farriers Union. 


3.—The General Committee shall be called the “ Registration Committee.” 


4.—The Registration Committee shall meet at least once a year, or oftener if occasion require ; one-half of 
the different sections appointed as above shall retire biennially ; retiring Members shall be eligible for re- 
appointment. i 

5.—The Worshipful Company may add to the Registration Committee a representative from any sage 
body undertaking to subscribe not less than £50 per annum for three years, to act during the continuance 0 
such subscription ; but the number of Members so added shall not exceed 6. 


PROVINCIAL COMMITTEES. 
The Provincial Committees shall consist of not less than Five Members, comprising veterinary surgeons, 





6. 





registered shoeing smiths, and owners of horses in the district. 
7.—Members of the Provincial Committee shall be approved by the Registration Committee, or if neces: 
appointed by it. 
8.—One half of the Members of each Provincial Committee shall retire annually, but shall 


re-election. Every vacancy occurring in a Provincial Committee shall be filled up by the remai 
of such Committee, subject to the approval of the Registration Committee. 


sary 


be eligible for 
ning Members 








The London District shall be held to com- 
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POWERS OF GENERAL COMMITTEE AND PROVINCIAL COMMITTEES. 


EXAMINATIONS. 
9.—The Registration Committee shall appoint Examiners to conduct the examination of applicants for 
registration. 
10.—The Registration Committee shall make provision for holding examinations in the London District, 
and the Provincial Committees shall make provision for holding examinations in their respective Districts, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Registration Committee. 


REGISTRATION. 


11.—The Registration Committee shall receive all applications for Registration within the London District, 
and the Provincial Committees shall receive all applications for Registration within their respective Districts, 
and shall forward a list of all such applications for each periodical examination to the Clerk of the Worshipful 
Company. 

12.—All applications for Registration shall be addressed to the ;Worshipful Company on ‘Form A annexed, 
comprising a statement of the conditions of Registration and particulars of name, age, address, occupation, and 
training of Applicant ; and they must be accompanied by a declaration on Form E annexed. Applications for 
Registration received by the Registration Committee and the Provincial Committees shall be entered in books 
with counterfoils in the Form C in the appendix ; the fly-leaves shall be forwarded to the Clerk to the Worship- 
ful Company and the counterfoils retained by the Committees. 

13.—It shall be obligatory upon the Worshipful Company to grant Registration and Certificates thereof to 
all candidates reported under Rule 23 as having passed the prescribed Examination. 


INSTRUCTION. 
14.—The Registration Committee may make provision for the theoretical and practical instruction of 


Farriers in London either in the various technical schools or elsewhere, and the Provincial Committees may 
make similar provision within their Districts, subject to the approval of the Registration Committee. 


OTHER POWERS, 

15.—The Registration Committee, subject always to the approval of the Worshipful Company, shall have 
all such other powers both within the London District and generally as may be conducive to the objects of the 
scheme. 

LOCAL COMMITTEES. 

16.—The Provincial Committees shall in their respective Districts have power to appoint Local Committees 
in furtherance of the objects of the scheme. 

17.—The Local Committees shall have such powers as may be delegated to them by the Provincial Com- 
mittees. 

PROCEDURE. 

18.—The Registration Committee and the Provincial Committees shall have power to make and alter Bye 

Laws, subject to the approval of the Worshipful Company, for the regulation of their own procedure. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

19.—Save as provided in Rule 28, every Candidate for Registration shall be required to pass an Examination 
theoretical and practical. 

20.—The Examinations in every district shall be identical, and held at such times and places as the Regis- 
tration Committee shall appoint. The papers and tests shall be settled by a Special Board, to be appointed 
annually by the Registration Committee. 

21.—The Worshipful Company under special circumstances will confer the Freedom of the Company upon 
those passing the Examinations with exceptional distinction. , 

_ 22.—Examinations shall be held annually in such Districts as may be appointed by the Registration Com- 
mittee, and any Candidate may, at his option, be examined in any one of such Districts. Candidates desiring 
to compete must send in their names, one month prior to the date of the Examination, to the Secretary of the 
Provincial Committee of the District in which they desire to be examined. 

_ 23.—A list of the names of the Candidates at every Examination, together with the number of marks ob- 
tained by each Candidate, whether he passes or not, shall be supplied by the Examiners tu the Worshipful Com- 
pany, and by them forwarded to the Registration Committee and Provincial Committees, and the names of the 
successful Candidates shall be published in such manner as the Worshipful Company may direct. 


THE REGISTER. 


_ 24.—A Register shall be kept by the Clerk of the Worshipful Company. The Register shall be in the Form 
D in the Appendix. 

_ 25.—The Register shall be called the “ Register of Farriers as Shoeing Smiths.” It shall be divided into 
Districts, and each Farrier shall be registered in the District to which he belongs. 

26.—On receipt of the list of successful Candidates under Rule 23, the Clerk of the Worshipful 

Company shall, as soon as practicable, forward to the Provincial Committee, certificates in the Form E in the 
Appendix for presentation by the Committee ; and may reserve for formal presentation by the Master of the 
2 orahipfal Company, the Certificates of the successful Candidates applying through the Registration Committee 
m London, 
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27.—Those holding Certificates of Registration shall have the sole right to use the letters, R.S.S. (Registered 
Shoeing Smiths), after their names. 

28.—Farriers (Masters or Journeymen) established in the Trade prior to the date upon which the Register 
is opened, shall not necessarily be required to undergo an Examination before Registration. Such Farriers may 
be registered on satisfactory proof to the Worshipful Company of their fitness, according to the circumstances of 
the case. 

29.—The Application Forms and all documents describing Applicants’ qualifications, shall be forwarded to 
the Clerk of the Worshipful Company by the Registration Committee and the Provincial Committees. 

30.—The Worshipful Company shall, whenever it thinks proper, appoint a representative to assist the Pro- 
vincial Committees upon any matters concerning the application and working of the Scheme. 

31.—A Register shall be kept by each Provincial Committee for its own District, similar to the General 
Register. 

32.—Lists of Farriers holding Certificates as Shoeing Smiths, shall, from time to time, at the discretion of 
the Registration Committee and of the Provincial Committees, be published and distributed in their respective 
districts. 

INSTRUCTION. 

33.—Classes for instruction, both theoretical and practical, shall, so far as possible, be established in the 
various Technical Schools throughout the Country, by the Co-operation of the governing bodies of such Schools 
with the Worshipful Company. 

34.—Where there are no Technical Schools, or where it is impracticabe to establish classes in Technical 
Schools, the Registration Committee in London and the Provincial Committees in their respective districts shall 
be authorised to provide instruction for those requiring it, by some qualified person. 

35.—In Districts where Regimental Veterinary Surgeons are stationed, the co-operation of the Military 
Authorities may be invited towards the formation of Classes for Instruction. 


FEES AND EXPENSES. 

36.—The Fees payable on admission to the Register shall be 20s. for Masters and 5s. for Journeymen, and 
the same shall be paid to the Clerk of the Worshipful Company, prior to delivery of the Certificate of Registra- 
tion. 

37.—-The Fees for Examination shall be 10s. for Masters, and 5s. for Journeymen, and shall be paid in 
London to the Registration Committee, and in the Country to the Provincial Committee. 

38.—The Fees payable for attendance upon Classes for Technical Instruction shall be settled in London by 
the Registration Committee, and in the Country »y the Provincial Committees. 

39.—The Examination Fees received both in London and the Country shall be applied in payment of the 
expenses of Examination and other Incidental Expenses. The Registration Fees shall be paid over to the Clerk 
to the Worshipful Company for the account of the General Registration Fund. 


BOOKS AND ACCOUNTS. 
40.—Provincial Committees shall cause books to be kept recording Minutes of all proceedings, and also par- 
ticulars of each application for Registration received and its result in the form in the Appendix. (Form C). 
41.—Copies of all such Minutes and Applications shall if required be forwarded to the Clerk of the Wor- 
shipful Company. 


42.—Accounts of Receipts and Expenditure shall be kept by Provincial Committees and furnished to the 
Worshipful Company annually, in order that a general balance sheet may be published. 





43.—A Book shall be kept by the Clerk to the Worshipful Company, in which shall be entered an account 


of all Receipts and Expenditure, and a general Balance-sheet shall be made up to the 31st December in each 
year and submitted, when duly audited, to the Registration Committee and the Worshipful Company. 


GENERAL BANKING ACCOUNT. 


44.—A Banking Account shall be opened by the Clerk to the Worshipful Company to be entitled, “ Regis- 
tration and Technical Instruction of Farriers Account.” Into this Account shall be paid all Monies received by 
the Worshipful Company and the Registration Committee on behalf of the Scheme. This Fund shall be vested 
in the Worshipful Company, and administered, controlled, and audited by the Registration Committee under 
such Rules and Regulations as may from time to time be settled by a majority of votes at a Conference of the 
Court of the Worshipful Company and the Registration Committee, at which Conference the Representatives of 
the Worshipful Company in the Registration Committee shall have each one vote, but in case of equality of 
votes the Chairman shall have a casting vote. 


45.—The Worshipful Company shall not in any way be responsible for any expenditure incurred by - 
Registration Committee or by the Provincial Committees in working or in furthering this Scheme, and the 
Registration Committee shall not be responsible for any expenditure incurred by the Provincial Committees, 
except such as may have been expressly sanctioned beforehand by the Registration Committee. 


APPRENTICESHIP. 
46.—An Apprenticeship Fund may be established by the Worshipful Company for the purpose 
premiums to Apprentices to Farriers to be repaid by instalments out of wages during the currency 
dentures. 
47.—The Apprenticeship Fund shall be administered by the Worshipful Company, and cons 
amounts as may from time to time be appropriated to that purpose by the Worshipful Company in its § 
cretion. 
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48.—Such amounts shall be entered in a Special Account, entitled “ Apprenticeship Fund,” and shall be 
employed exclusively in encouraging the system of Apprenticeship. 


49.—All applications for the advance of premiums shall state the name and age of the Candidate, the name 
and address of the Farrier to whom it is desired to Apprentice him, and the proposed terms of Apprenticeship. 


50.—All Articles of Apprenticeship shall contain a clause directing the Master to retain out of the wages of 
the Apprentice the amount due from time to time in repayment of the premium advanced; or the Apprentice 
shall provide two satisfactory sureties for such repayment. 

51.—The Registration Committee shall have power in the London District, and the District Councils in 
their respective District, to recommend to the Worshipful Company candidates for apprenticeship desiring to 
have a premium advanced out of the Apprenticeship Fund, and the Registration Committee shall approve the 
terms and the duration of the Apprenticeship, and may request periodical reports of the progress and conduct of 
Apprentices assisted from the Apprenticeship Fund. 

52.—Provincial Committees shall be encouraged to establish Apprenticeship Funds of their own, for the 
promotion of Apprenticeship on the above principles, and shall have themselves control over any funds so 


collected. 
SAVING CLAUSES. 

53.—Nothing in this Scheme shall be construed so as to entitle any Registered Shoeing Smith to use the 
word “ Veterinary ” in connection with his forge, in contravention of the Veterinary Surgeons’ Act of 1881, 44 
and 45 Vict. c. 62. 

54.—The Provincial Committee shall, without unreasonable delay forward to the Registration Committee 
full particulars of misconduct on the part of any Registered Shoeing Smith. The Court of the Worshipful Com- 
pany shall have full power to cancel or suspend the Certificate of any Registered Shoeing Smith, who in their 
judgment has been guilty of misconduct affecting the integrity of the trade or injurious to the public. The 
name of any Shoeing Smith whose certificate is thus cancelled or suspended shall forthwith be removed from the 
Register of the Worshipful Company and from the Register of his District. 


55.—All the powers of the Registration Committee and the Provincial Committees (including Local Com- 
mittees) shall be exercised subject to the approval of the Court of the Worshipful Company. The Worshipful 
Company, on the recommendation of the Registration Committee, may, from time to time, add to or alter the 
terms, conditions, and rules of this Scheme as may appear desirable. 





Form E.—form of Certificate of Registration. 
THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF FARRIERS OF LONDON. 


CERTIFICATE OF REGISTRATION. 


This is to Certify that 
of was this day entered upon the 


ReaisTer of the Worshipful Company of Farriers of London, as duly qualified 
to work as a Registered Shoeing Smith in accordance with the Rules and Regu- 
lations of the Worshipful Company of Farriers of London. 


Dated the of , 18 


The Seal of the Worshipful Company of Farriers of London 


was this day affixed in the presence of us 
Master. 
Clerk. 


Perhaps I am the very oldest friend of his in the 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETIES. Fis known him for many years, and been 





rool): 
associated with him in the work connected with 
BORDER COUNTIES Associations of this kind for a long time—long be- 


fore I became a teacher. It gives me very great 
pleasure to find him with his usual pluck travelling 
not only to Carlisle but to Edinburgh. in all sorts 
(Continued from p. 494.) of weather. East, west, north and south, distance 


At the close uf the address by Mr. T’. Greaves, is no object to him; the honour and welfare of the 
the President, profession are always in his thoughts ; and therefore 

PRoressor WILLIAMs said, I suppose there will as it gives me very great pleasure in proposing the 
usual be no «discussion on the address. It affords | vote of thanks. 
plenty scope for it, and I confess that discussions With your permission, and if the chairman will 
seem to me to be the major part of the business. | allow me to trespass, 1 would like to say a little 
However, ] propose a vote of thanks to our honoured | about botany, a subject referred to by, the president 
friend Mr. Greaves, whom we are all proud to see| in his address. I think it is a subject of impor- 
occupying the chair of this Society. tance—more so to the Veterinary Surgeon than to 


VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
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the medical man, who really in his every day prac- 
tice has very little to do with it. A Veterinary 
Surgeon should know whether a plant be good for 
food or injurious to the animal. Up to very re- 
cently the teaching of botany and the examination 
in botany were in accordance one with another. 
The subject was taught at the various schools on 
the points on which the students were examined, 
and it was never grumbled at. For the last year or 
two there has arisen an exaggerated idea as to its 
importance; the present examiner thinks a man 
should know everything about botany. That is 
impossible—-no professor of botany however scien- 
tific can grasp the whole field of botany. At pre- 
sent we don’t know ou what branch the student will 
be examined ; the teacher therefore does not know 
where he is. 1 should be very sorry to see it out of 
the list, but it is impossible to teach the whole sub- 
ject, for to have a complete knowledge of all sec- 
tions of it, you must have a knowledge of the whole 
world and everything in it. We want to know 
what point the Examiners will.examine upon. | 
know very little of the subject, what I do know bas 
been learnt from the recent examinations, but the 
question is well worth discussion at an Association 
of this kind, and I am very glad indeed that Mr. 
Greaves has sounded the nute to-day. 

Mr. Greaves.—Before proceeding I wish it to be 
understood that any point of my aadress is open for 
discussion, Although it is contrary to rule for an 
opening address to be discussed, nevertheless as far 
as we have time for it I shall only be too glad to 
hear the opinions of the members, 

Mr. Macinrosu.—In rising to second the vote of 
thanks, I would like to say a word or two on Botany. 
I have. as a country practitioner, myself felt the 
want of a knowledge of botany. It is absolutely 
necessary. if 2 veterinary surgeon is to be a success- 
ful practitioner, to know a good deal of the plants 
which come within his range, such as noxivus and 
other grasses and plants. 1 think botany, up toa 
certain point, comes within the range of every 
veterinary practitioner, and is one of the necessities 
of his education. 

What the President has said about veterinary 
associations may well be agreed to by us all. The 
benefit derived from them is of the gieatest im- 
portance. { have derived as much information from 
attending meetings as I have in any other way. 

With regard to Apprenticeship, it is patent to 
any observer that the man who has had no previous 
knowledge of the manipulation of the lower animals 
is at a disadvantage. However much actual know- 
ledge such a man may acquire, the way in which 
he goes about his work is not that of an experienced 
veterinary surgeon, and thus he loses the confidence 
of his employer, Twelve months’ apprenticeship 
before a student goes to College prepares him to com- 
prehend and benefit by all the lectures immediately, 
whereas if he has not had any apprenticeship he 
may be many weeks at College before he knows 
which end of the horse he is discussing. The 
student who has known practice nearly always 
makes the best practitioner. 
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Our examiners ought to be selected from the best 
men available—men of high attainments, cool and 
steady temper, who would try to draw ont the 
general attainments of the students and who do not 
expect more than they are entitled to get. I think 
great fault may be found with sume examiners for 
the way in which they have examined students; 
they talk as if the students should know everything. 
More than that, we have certain examiners who 
bring their own ideas, and if the student does not 
go with them in the required direction. he is classed 
as a failure. What is wanted is to get at the 
student's general knowledge, the result of the fixed 
ideas which certain examiners possess is that the 
students begin to calculate what is the man’s par- 
ticular fad and then get that up. 

The National Veterinary Benevolent Society : It 
might become a serious matter if we had a large sec- 
tion of the profession who made no provision for their 
fainilies, but left them to others. I hold that this 
is the first and bounden duty for a man to provide 
for his own household The risks of our profession 
are great and every veterinary surgeon should make 
some provision while he is able to do so. The pro- 
vision aimed at by the Society cannot be necessary 
to any great exteut. 

With regard to the Mutual Defence Society. that 
might also become serious if men acted carelessly and 
had no responsibility. I always maintain that any 
practitioner is bound to take a considerable amount 
of responsibility on his shoulders. The Society, in 
my opinion, ought only to assist a man who has been 
taken advantage of or imposed upon. 

The differences of opinion amongst veterinary 
surgeons which the President refers to is most serious. 
Beyond all doubt it is dragging us down, You con- 
stantly see half-a-dozen veterinary surgeons on one 
side swearing the direct opposite to what is sworn 
to by veterinary surgeons on the other side—all of 
them men standing equally high in the profession. 
When asked about this I have said that in all pro- 
fessional matters differences of opinion are unavoid- 
able —even in matters of fact it is so. Tubercle, 
spavin, or bog-spavin, or any of these things are 
liable to be mistaken, but instead of trying to get on 
opposite sides, the cases should he referred to 4 
third veterinary surgeon, whose opinion should be 
accepted in a friendly way, as decisive. A veterinary 
surgeon, by adopting this course, will save himself 
and save his clients. This subject should be brought 
properly before the profession, and | think we would 
then stick together better. 1 constantly see letters 
in the papers from gentlemen, but we ought to dis- 
cuss these differences with closed doors, and not ex- 
pose our little weaknesses to the world. An able 
paper, read at a National meeting, and thoroughly 
discussed with the view of having differences of 
opinion referred, would be of great advantage to the 
profession. ; 

Mr. ''uompson supported the motion. 
a science by itself—the rising generation ous 
know something about it, but students cannot “ 
expected to work up the whole subject. BF 
botanical friend of mine has found between Skiddaw 


Botany is 
0 


The Court of Examiners is a delicate subject. | and the Solway Firth (a distance of seventeen or 
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twenty miles) no less than five hundred different 
jlants--small grasses and such things. To go to 
the full extent is a wide field; 1 do think, however, 
that a knowledge of the poisonous grasses that are to 
be found in the different counties ought to be ac- 
quired. We have cases of poisoning by plants in 
this connty, and if we knew something of the nature 
of these plants and the symptoms produced, it would 
be of great assistance. I quite agree with Mr. 
Macintosh on professional differences of opinion, I 
alluded to this matter in somewhat similar terms in 
my remarks at Edinburgh. I think we ought to 
corroborate each other instead of opposing. We only 
lower ourselves in the eyes of the public by such 
differences of opinion. I have very great pleasure 
in supporting the motion. 

Mr. Puttitres.—Mr. President and Gentlemen, | 
am taken somewhat by surprise in being asked to 
speak ; Iam always glad to do what I can, but the 
least I say on this occasion will be best. I must ex- 
press the great pleasure I have derived by listening 
to Mr. Greaves’ address. It has well repaid me for 
the journey I have taken from Edinburgh at the in- 
vitation of the Society. 1 entirely endorse what the 
President has said regarding the benefits—pro- 
fessional and social especially—of these Associations. 
As a member of the A.V.D., it has been my lot tu be 
stationed at out of the way places in all parts of the 
world, and I ean bear out what the President has 
said of the great professional benefit of these associa- 
tions. Knowing their value it has always been my 
desire to attend their meetings when stationed at 
home, and these opp rtanities I shall not throw 
away. 

With regard to Botany, it is not for me to ex- 
press an opinion after what Professor Williams has 
_ Stated. A professor—the head of a school—must 

have great weight, and any remarks of mine would 
be out place. but I can add my little support to 
everything he has said on the subject. 

Regarding the differences of opinion referred to. 
I think there is something wrong, and that it can be 
partly settled by meetings of these associations— 
there appears to be great professional jealousy ex- 
isting—It must be very puzzling to hear several 
authorities in two groups giving opposite opinions 
on one point. I think this might be got rid of if. 
as Mr. Macintosh has suggested, a paper were read 
ata National meeting. 

Mr. Taytor.—Mr. President and Gentlemen, as 
President of the Lancashire Society, I have accepted 
with much pleasure the invitation sent to me through 
your president to represent our Association on this 
vecasion. Personally, I am exceedingly glad to be 
here, as I know the feeling of good fellowship that 
exists in this Association. I regret that there are 
causes in operation which preclude many members 
of your association from being present to-day. I did 


hot come with the expectation that the subjects | 
treated so ably by Mr. Greaves would be open for | 


discussion, Nevertheless, as he has invited dis- 


cussion | beg leave to make a few remarks on one or 
two of the subjects alluded to. 
Iu the first place with regard to V. M. Associations, 
think almost the whole of my education has been 


received within the rooms of these Associations. | 
say that with very great pleasure. 1 have hal the 
honour of attending V. M. Associations before 1 was 
a pupil. I had the hononr of accompanying my old 
father to the Laneashire V. M. A, many a time and 
oft. Our friend on the right—the President of your 
Association—has held forth on various mitters of 
interest to associations. 1 hope he may be spared 
in long years to come, to attend meetings of this 
kin 1, 

This is hardly the time for me to revert to what 
he has done for the profession, but I think I may 
say, with the unanimous consent of those present, 
that no single man has done more with bis purse and 
influence to advance the cause of veterinary science 
in these Isles. These Societies are means of im- 
provement to every V. 8. who attends their meet- 
ings—to the silent members as well as to those who 
take an active part in their proceedings. Young 
men are timid. they are afraid of the criticism of 
their elders. but 1 hope that there is no man too ola 
to learn. It is much easier to ask questions than to 
answer them. It is all very well for gentlemen to 
ask, why is not that done? Why should there be this 
difference of opinion among.t veterinary surgeons ? 
but the same things happens in all professions and 
trades, and it will be so till the end of time. Judges 
lawyers, and clergymen all differ, and we find that 
the comparatively insignificant number of men who 
follow the avocation of veterinary surgeon cannot 
agree. ‘hey never will agree, and I doubt whether 
Mr. Macintosh could always agree with others on 
questions of fact; but I go with you, heart and soul 
to the extent, that when a man sees a little bit loop- 
hole through which he can condemn the weak point 
in his brother chip’s evidence and so assail him; I 
say that such action is despicable; but at present I 
see no practical way out of the difficulty. With re- 
gard to the question of apprenticeship | am certainly 
in favour of it. but I would not make it compulsory. 
Let any one seek and acquire his knowledge where 
he may so long as he satisfies the Board of Kx- 
aminers. Having recently become a Member of the 
Examining Body, 1 refrain from saying anything— 


for various reasons—except as to Mr. Macintosh’s 


observations, but I feel I must’ state that it was 
always my desire to find out what the student knew, 
and not what he did not know. 

With regard to the National Benevolent Society, 
and the Mutual Defence Society, they are practically 
one Society with two sections, benevolence in any 
‘form must be welcome to any body of feeling men, 
and little more need be said. With regard to the 
Defence Society, | think it is a wise investment for 
a young man, and although in recent years the 
entrance fee has been, I am afraid, almost prohibi- 
‘tive to a great many young men, it is a Society to 
which I should advise them to subscribe, because if 
one has only the moral support of a number of one’s 
own profession, it is half way out of the difficulty. 
I] may inform Mr. Macintosh—it is evident from his 
‘remarks that he is not a member—that the Associa- 
tion, i.e. the working portion of it has che right to 
| decide whether or not they shall defend a member 
| in any action at law commenced against him. If in 
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the opinion of the Council, the member has com- | We shall have to alter human nature, before we 
mitted a rash or careless act, or something which | can get rid of the practice which exists, of picking 
the Council feel they cannot uphold, they have a| holes in each other’s coats,—it is beyond the power of 


perfect right to withhold aid. 

As to botany, | am personally one of those who 
think the Veterinary Surgeon cannot know too much, 
but would not make it compulsory that the whole 
field of botanical knowledge should be traversed by 
the Veterinary Surgeon. ‘That seems to me to be 
puerile. What is wanted is applied botany—it is 


valuable to town as well as to country practitioners, | 


they both come in contact with noxious and poison- 
ous plants, and it is useful also for the selection of 
forage. Our friend Mr. Phillips is better xcquainted, 


probably, with the grasses, particularly foreign | 


grasses than I—because it is one of the duties of the 
Veterinary Surgeon in connection with her Majesty’s 
Army to inspect the food. Ifa man does not know 
the rudiments of botany. and the history of plants 
which are calculated to be of benefit as food or 
otherwise, he is looked wpon as one who has neg- 
lected a portion of his Veterinary education. 

Mr. Mayor: When I accepted the invitation to 


come here to day—which I did with great pleasure— | 


1 didn’t think of speaking. I intended to be a 
“silent member,” but as Mr. Greaves has called 
upon me IT cannot do less than respond. In some 
measure | am pretty well at one with those gentle- 
men who have spoken before me, that is as to the 
advantages of Veterinary Medical Associations. 

As to apprenticeship there is no doubt that a man 
who does not know more than he can learn at college 
will not have much success as a practitioner, but I 
do not think the profession ought to dictate how he 
is to get his knowledge. If he has the knowledge 
it does not matter bow he has got it. An example 
of the vaiue of practical experience came before me 


this or any other Society to stop it. 

| The Chairman: I feel gratified with your expres- 
sion of opinion on the points of my address, and 
although we have very few in this room, I find I am 
surrounded by friends. There are one or two points 
raised, upon which I should like to say something. 
It has been objected that in the Defence Society 
we have raised the entrance fee from one guinea to 
‘five guineas. J admit this is a bar to the entrance 
of many. but it was necessary. As to the Benevo- 
lent Society, ] expressed. only a week ago at Bir- 
mingham, my views in pretty much the same terms 
‘as I have done to day. It ought to be recollected 
that members may have paid 380 years, as some 
have done, whilst he who pays £5 5s. stands upon 
the same footing. The presidents of the Scottish 
Metropolitan, Lancashire, and Midland Associations 
are members, and so are Professor Williams and 
Professor Walley. We wish to induce gentlemen to 
become members, and I, as treasurer, will take 
names. (Mr. Greaves gave particulars of the case 
| referred to in his address, where a member of the 
Defence Association had been sued for negligence, 
and a claim made for £162 damages. This case was 
taken up by the Society, and was an illustration to 
show how any Veterinary Surgeon, might lay him- 
self open, to have an action brought against him.) 
1 am thankful for the way in which you have heard 
my paper, and the manner in which you have 
acknowledged it. 
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some time. since. A friend of mine asked me to | 


allow applicants to apply to me in response to an 
advertisement of his in The Record, for an assistant 
competent to take sole charge of a country practice, 
not under 5U preferred —that advertisement appeared 
two weeks, and I had only nine applications to my 
surprise. and only three men, from their own show- 
ing, appeared to be at all likely—one of them al- 
ready receiving £150 a year. I think that is a 
pretty good argument for the desirability of a man 
knowing something about his work before going in 
for bis examination. 

As to the National Defence Society. 1 feel pretty 
much as Mr. Taylor has indicated that the high 
entrance fee is prohibitive. + Five guineas’ are not 
very plentiful with young practitioners, otherwise I 
should have joined that Society years ago. Country 
practitioners are not so liable. I believe. to having 
actions brought against them as those in town, As 
a matter of fact, a great portion of such actions arise 
out of the shoeing forge, which the majority of us 
in the country do not go in for. 1 agree too with 
Mr. Taylor as to the differences of opinion which 
Veterinary Surgeons hold ; these differences must 
exist—-for instance in some cases it is quite impos- 
sible for me, or for any one, to state positively the 
existence or non-existence of a spavin. I may be 
wrong but that is my conviction. 


ee ook . . 
| On Monday the 10th March, a Special Meeting of the 


| Yorkshire Veterinary Medical Association was held at 

the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, and was, perhaps, the most 

| representative and important gathering ever held in the 

| history of the Association. ‘ 
| Mr. A. W. Briggs (Halifax), the President, occupied the 

| chair, and amongst those present were :—Professor 

| Pritchard, London ; Messrs. Thos. Greaves, Manchester ; 

| Thos. F. Fletcher, Sheffield ; Thomas Briggs, Bury ; F 

_B. Jones, Leicester ; J. M. Parker, Birmingham ; J.S. 

| Barber, Rugby; Thos. Leather, Liverpool ; Captain 
| Russell, Grantham ; Messrs. W. Lodge, Dewsbury ; P. 
Deighton, Riccall; Mr. Joseph Bainbridge, W elling- 
borough ; W. A. Taylor, Sam Locke, Manchester ; Geo. 
E. Bowman, A. W. Mason, A. McCormick, 8. W haram, 
R. Robertson, T. B. Exley, Leeds; J. Sutclitte —. 
dall, Blackheath ; Benj. Smith, M. Robinson, Barns ey 
Jno. Appleyard, Halifax ; G. W. Pickering, H. ng 
G. Hardie, York ; Fredk. Danby, Bainton ; John =. 
man, Hull ; Geo. Whitehead, Batley ; Scott, ~~ Z 
Snarry, sen., Norton, Malton ; Jas. Thornton, wae 
wold; J. Best, Thorntondale, near Pickering 4 . id. 
C. Toope, Knaresbro; Herbert Pollard, W _— “4 
D. R. Sowerby, Hull; John J. Ridley, lia I ide 
Walker, Halifax ; J. Robertson, Lancaster ; \ a 
Wigan ; Geo. W. Carter, Keighley ; Harry ares a 
coln; G. W. Nield-Siddall, Alderley Edge ; J. } — 
Doneaster ; J. Carter, Bedford; J. -weiage ed 
thallerton; J. Clarkson, Garforth; Sam C re lg 
Kirkheaton ; J. Atcherley, Harrowgate ; J. E. Se , 
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Tadcaster (hon. treasurer) ; and W. F. Greenhalgh, Leeds 
(hon. sec.). : ; ' 

The PrestipENT said: Before entering on the impor- 
tant business which has brought us together to-day, in 
reference to the case of Watson v. Snarry, allow me, as 
President of this Association, to welcome heartily the 
numerous strangers I see present. On behalf of the 
Yorkshire Veterninary Medical Society, I may say we 
are pleased to see you here, and I feel sure we shall have 
a very good discussion after the statement which Mr. 
Snarry, or Mr. Pickering on his behalf, will make to you. 

In the first place, we propose to deal with the second 
business on the agenda paper. That is a question as to 
whether it is advisable for our Association to run a 
candidate for Council this year. We have communicated 
with Mr. Carter, our unsuccessful candidate for last year, 
and he declines to stand again. That being so, if there 
isany member of this association who has anyone to 
propose, we shall be glad to hear what he has to say. 
(Here the President read the names of the retiring mem- 
bers.) He added: There are seven vacancies, and the 
death of the late Mr. Dray has caused one, which has 
not yet been filled. We propose to ask you to amalga- 
mate with the Lancashire Association and the Midland 
Counties’ Association, as we have done previously in 
supporting their candidate, Mr. Trigger. The Lanca- 
shire Association have decided not to run a candidate 
this year, and they ask us in conjunction with the Mid- | 
land Association to support that gentleman. I wrote to 
Mr. Trigger asking him to be present on this occasion, 
and he said he would if he possibly could. Upon the 
two burning questions of the day I received this letter. 


| 
| 


NEWCASTLE, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
March 8th, 1890. 


My Dear Sir, 

As I much fear that I shall be quite unable to be at | 
the Meeting of the Yorkshire Association on Monday, I | 
have pleasure to answer yours of March 3rd asking my 
views on the two questions of the Dual Appointment, 
wd of the Ninth Clause. 

Iam opposed to the Dual Appointment of Council- | 
wan and Examiner, and hold that any gentlemen having | 
a seat in the Council Chamber should not be eligible for | 
election as an Examiner. 

Ninth Clause. Iam in favour of restoring to mem- 
bers the right to sit as Councilmen, and, in fact, see no 
reason why the whole clause should not be expunged. 

I may just add that I think the Matriculation Ex- | 
unination at all the Schools should be of the same | 
standard. Iam not quite sure whether something has | 
not already been done about this. Again regretting my | 
inability to be with you. | 

I am, dear Sir, Yours faithfully, 

A. W. Briggs, Esq. R. C. TRIGGER. 


| 

Mr. A. W. Mason proposed “ That the Yorkshire Vet- | 

trinary Medical Association support the candidature of | 

Mr. Trigger.” | 

Mr. J. E. Scriven seconded this, and on being put to 
the meeting it was carried unanimously. 


VETERINARY SURGEONS’ LIABILITIES ON CERTIFICATES. 
The Presmpent said th 
paper ig ;—¢ 
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e other item on the agenda | 
‘To consider our position and liability as 
Surgeons, in the examination of horses fas to 
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makes 
gives his opinion to the best of his ability and judg- 


This is in consequence of proceedings which | 
aken, and the result thereof, of a trial at the | 


, has been | 
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51 


| matter in a calm dispassionate way and not come to any 
conclusion such as we may afterwards be sorry for. 
( Hear.) 
Mr. G. PicKERING in intreducing the subject said— 
Mr. Prestpent and GENTLEMEN, 
__ You have all read a short report of the recent trial, 
| Watson v. Snarry, with regard to the liability of Veteri- 
| nary Surgeons, who undertake for a fee to examine as to 
‘soundness. We are here because we are interested in 
_the legal aspect of the case, especially those of us who 
| examine numbers of horses. I will briefly run through 
| the outline of the case. You have all seen the animal in 
| dispute, and formed your opinions as to its present condi- 
| tion, On August 13th, 1889, Mr. Charles Johnson, of 
| Winflower Farm, Malton, buys a bay gelding, rising five 
| years (the subject of this dispute) at Horneastle Fair. 
| Not wishing to become the owner of an unsound animal 
| he employs, Mr. Howse of Lincoln,a Veterinary Surgeon, 
of great experience and undoubted repute, well known 
both in and out of the profession, as one who examines 
great numbers of horses. He passes the horse sound, 
mentions he has coarse hocks, which many Irish horses 
have. The horse is taken to Mr, Johnson’s farm, broken 
and schooled over fences, and made into a hunter: is 
hunted regularly a day a week, and during the time 
from August 13th, to December 5th, 1889, according 
to evidence produced, is not lame or sick. Of course we 
all know, orat least most of usdo,what it is to ridea young 
rough horse over a difficult country,and byall accounts he 
was not spared for a young horse. On November 29th, 
Mr. Watson of Newcastle-on-Tyne, comes to see Mr. 
Johnson, with Mr. Gibson, who has told him about the 
horse, to see him, try him and buy him. Gibson rides 
the horse, jumps him over some stiff places, gallops him 


| 


| 
| 


} 


| in soft and hard ground, and gives him a thorough good 


doing. I know Gibson to be a man who can thoroughly 
put them through the mill, and test their capabilities 
in every way, and show them to the best advantage, 
having a good seat and hands. Mr. Watson rides, tries 
and likes the horse. Mr. Johnson calls Mr. Watson’s 
attention to a mark or bang below the eff hock, and 
another below the near knee, some three or four inches 
below it on the outside. You will see the horse had a 
fair good bustling, and was tested in every way. If 
there had been any lameness about him, | think it 
would have shown. On December 2nd, 1889, Mr. 
Watson wires to Mr. John Snarry, Veterinary Surgeon 
of Norton, Malton, a practitioner of 43 years experience, 
a man who by his own endeavours, perseverance, in- 
dustry, character, and reputation as a skilled practioner, 
has made a first class practice, to go to Mr. John- 
son, Winflower Farm, to examine a horse he has 
bought subject to his passing him. Mr. Snarry 
«a careful and thorough examination, and 
ment, that the horse is sound, and mentions the 
marks that Mr, Johnson had called Mr. Watson’s at- 
tention to. Mr. Snarry would have got his fee of 30s. 
whether he passed him or not, and it was not likely 
after 43 years of successful practice he was going to pass 
an unsound horse. On December 5th, the horse goes to 
Newcastle, is ridden regularly every day by Mr. Watson, 


| who likes him very much, and is perfectly satisfied with 


his bargain, he rides him for about two hours every day. 
On December 15th, as Mr. Watson is riding him out to 
afarm, some ten miles from Newcastle, he faults the 
horse, thinks he has got a stone in his foot. Rides him 
on, and takes him to the farm. On December 16th, he 
is hunted by a rough lad, who bustles him along over a 
rough country, I dare say trying to get to the front, as 
they generally do on young ones, regardless of fitness ex- 
perience or age. After a forty minutes sharp spin, the 
‘horse pulls up dead lame. December 26th, ten days 
| after, he was seen by Mr. Elphick, M.R.C.V.S., who said 
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“ heisgoinglamefrom a splint,” which might or might not 
have been there previous to his examination by Snarry. 
Previous to this | might say, he is taken the the owners 
stables at Newcastle, a distance of ten miles whilst dead 
lame. What about the cruelty / Would this excite the 
inflammation. The lad could hardly get him dragged 
along. On December 30th, 1889, Mr. Hunter, M.R.C.V.S. 
of Newcastle, sees and examines the horse, says he is 
lame from splint, which has been there for at least two 
months. This is 28 days after Mr Snarry examined 
him, Splints could develop a great deal in that time. He 
says he has spavins in both hocks. January 20th, 1890, 
(49 days after the horse was examined by Snarry) Pro- 
fessors Williains and Walley examined and say the splints 
have been there two months. With regard to the hocks 
there are differences of opinion. The professors and the 
two Veterinary Surgeons said they had been there for 
twelve months. February 7th, about four weeks after, 
Mr. Mercer Bowman, M.R.C.V.S. of Driffield,a well known 
and experienced practitioner, who has examined I dare 
say as many valuable horses, especially hunters, as any other 
practitioner iu Yorkshire, sees him and says that in his ex- 
perience, he has known splints to form like those in the 
horse in .juestion, in from ten to twelve days. Then Mr. 
J.M. Axe, M.R.C.V.S. of Doncaster, a practitioner of many 
years experience, who examines a great number of horses 
and Mr. J. R. Peele, F.R.C.V.S., Durham, another well 
known and respected practitioner, of great experience, 
and Mr. Howse, M.R.C.V.S. of Lincoln, well known as 
an examiner of horses. see and examine the horse, and 
certify that in their experience, “ they have known cases 
where splints like the one in the said horse, have been 
formed in from ten to twelve days, and that with regard 
to the hocks, there are no spavins—only coarse hocks.”’ 
Finally the case is tried by a Neweastle jury, who see 
the horse lame, and under the most unfavourable condi- 
tions. They give a verdict against Mr. Snarry, who is 
mulcted in damages and costs. You have seen the horse 
gentlemen, you are asked as practical men to give 
your opinion. What are we to do when opinions 
differ with regard to soundness. The question is—were 
the splints there when Mr. Snarry examined him, and 
did they cause lameness? Four say he is spavined, 
and that the splints were there at the time Mr. 
Snarry examined him, Four do not think they were 
there, nor that there are spavins, but only coarse hocks. 
What are Spavins? On page 301 of “ Williams’ 
Surgery ”’ appears the following :— 
“ What may be a spavin in one horse may be a mere 
peculiarity of conformation in another.” Pages 306-7, 
-“ Amongst the variety of hocks that a veterinary surgeon 
examines what is termed a ‘ coarse hock’ is often seen. 
By this term is meant well developed cunieform bones, 
giving prominence to the articulation very much resem- 
bling spavin. It is generally borne out by experience 
that such hocks are superior to those of a finer deserip- 
tion, standing more wear and tear and remaining sound.” 
According to the above if they are coarse hocks, he is all 
the better for having them. Again at p. 307, “It is 
almost impossible to lay down a rule as to what con- 
stitutes an unsoundness provided the animal goes sound, 
and has pretty good hock action. Spavins in front of 
the hock are generally condemned and justly so; but 
even where so situated, one very often finds they cause 
no lameness, at least during the middle period of life.” 


The same author says, “Splints are exostises due to a. 


circumscribed superficial inflammation of the bone, and 
periosteum and not inflammation of the interosseous liga- 
ment.’ What are we to do? opinions will differ with 
regard to soundness or unsoundness. Must every horse 
that we pass legally sound stand sound and for how 


long! Shall we guarantee his health. Do we know how | 


he will be used, the different circumstances of his sur- 
roundings, the keep and work required of him? I know 





| 


of cases where horses, perfectly free from splints, and 
sound, develop them and become unsound in a day or 
two. Shall we reject every horse with coarse hocks, or 
supposed spavins? No! As practical men we give them 
a good test and certify to the best of our judgment. Are 
we liable for every horse that goes lame soon after we 
examine him? This is a serious matter for us to con- 
sider. Can we examine without this liability’ How 
shall we word our certificate? In what light do the 
public look on all these differences of opinion—and 
what do they think of us when they read the reports of 
trials like the recent one. Some say one thing, some 
say the other. Is it for the public to judge us, or shall 
we settle these differences of professional opinion among 
ourselves / “ Vis unita fortior’”’ is our motto. Let us 
pull together for the advancement of our noble pro- 
fession. (Applause). 

The PrestpEnt.—The certificate Mr. Snarry gave in 
the case is as follows :— 

December 2nd, 1889. 
SIR, 

I hereby certify that I have this day examined a bay 
gelding rising five years old, the property of Mr. John- 
son, Winflower, and which I now pronounce to be sound 
with an enlargement below the hock, also enlargement 
below knee near fore, of no consequence to the best of 
my judgment. JNO. SNARRY. 


The Preswpent (to Mr. Snarry): Perhaps you would 
like to say something upon the observations made by 
Mr. Pickering, if so, we shall be pleased to hear you. 

Mr. Snarry.—lI was called in to make an examination 
of this horse. I put him through a very severe trial and 
let him stand for an hour an a half afterwards., and then 
led him out and he was perfectly sound. He afterwards 
went to Newcastle-on-Tyne on the 5th, and on the Jlst 
[ heard the horse was lame, and they would hold me re- 
sponsible. I examined him on the 2nd. sts 

Mr. Bowman.—Are the hocks in the same condition 
now as they were when you examined him / 

Mr. Snarry.—They are not, they are not so large 
now as they were a week since—the off hock. 

Were the hocks enlarged? They were what [ call 
rough hocks, Irish hocks. — 

Were they the same size the day you examined him ! 
They were the same size. , 

The PrestpeNt.—There was no splint present at all! 
None at all. It was as clear as possible. ‘ 

Capt. Russetu.—I understood Mr. Snarry to state 1 
his certificate there was an enlargement on the near fore. 
What was the enlargement! They were jumping him 
over a leaping bar and he fell and cut himself. 

What was the situation of that! Two inches below 
the knee on the outside. 

On the outside? Yes sir. ' 

Mr. W. Woops.—The other enlargement was not there 
at the time! It was not there. his 

Mr. F. B. Jones.—I have only seen the on 
morning. I want to ask you about this metacarpal a ie 
Was not this bony deposit there when you mage ce 
horse first ? Nothing, there was not a vestige © y 
thing. : 

Do you mean to say that the splint was not there 
when you examined him? It was not there. 

You say there is a cay | a on t 
leg. What do you refer to | , 

‘The emendne ait vpn oa ood bony enlarge 
ment. Mr. Snarry says “an enlargement. : 

‘Mn Prremelingas: 4 m4 mean to say the bony enlarge 

Ze ined him? Decidedly 
ment has grown since you examine 
sir. 
Mr. J. Barnpriwce.—May I ask for 
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Do you mean the hock itself? Between the hock and | hocks were similar to other Irish hocks. If they go well 


the fetlock joint. 
Mr. P. M. Watker.—May I ask Mr. Snarry what was 


the nature of the enlargement. You say it was a bony 
enlargement ? It was rough, the hair was off it, it was 
scratched jumping over the bar. 

Mr. Mason.—These hocks which have been mentioned, 
is there any difference from the time when Mr. Axe of 
Doncaster, and Mr. Bowman examined them, is there 
any difference between them then and now? The near 
one is a deal less, and the off one is about the same. 

Mr. SurctirrF Hurnpati.—-Did anyone who ex- 
amined the horse discover or raise any point about 
these defects you refer to as being nothing at all! No 
sir, there was no complaint. 


/and has always been a spavin. 


Did they say they considered the horse lame in either | 


hock? No sir. 


4 
Did I understand you to say the near hock was less | 
| opportune for us to discuss the questions involved in a 


than when Mr. Axe examined him. Yes. 

Can you give a reason if the horse was sound then, 
why he islame now? There is injury to both hocks, 
the hair is off both hocks to-day. 

Mr. BarpeR.—Have you known it in the case of many 
Irish horses—do you not frequently find that they have 
an enlargement of this kind? Yes, frequently. 

Have you found any situated outside and they work 
well, in fact, there is no complaint made about them ? 
Not at all, I said I never saw a horse go better on his 
hocks in my life. 

Mr. G. Carter.—I should like to ask if you gave your 
certificate that these hocks were both about the same 


size when you examined them? Yes. 
One is much larger to-day? Yes. 


How do you account for the smallness of the other 
hock? What is your opinion about the enlargement, 
and the nature of it? The hocks have evidently been 
injured from the scars on them. 

Is it your opinion that this was exostosis / The bony 
enlargement / Is it your opinion that this was exostosis / 
No, I don’t think so. 

You found the near hock was the 
tion and the joint as well? Yes. 

The one that is now smaller than when you examined 
it! Yes. 

[understood Mr. Snarry to say they were both alike. 
is it smaller now than when you examined it in the first 
instance! Which hock? The near hock. 
the same size, sir. 

The off hock is the biggest? Yes. 

It was the biggest when you examined it! Yes. 

The PrestpeNt.—Have you seen splints arise as 
rapidly as this is said to have arisen? I have seen them 
come in a week, sir. 

Mr. Axz.—I examined the horse. 


natural forma- 





opinion was he was lame from sprain of the suspensory 
ligament, and sprain of the flexor-pedis tendon. I 
thought he was lame there as well. He had injured that 
perhaps in galloping. The off hock was larger than the 
hear one. He was lame, and I could not give him a 
test, 
spavined? I did not. 
have not. 


Mr. Hopxiy (to Mr. 


ony enlargement on the off hock, the enlargement you | doubtedly in my opinion, was guilty of neglect, and tl 


It is about | 


I found the off 
hock larger than the near hock. He was lame. My | 


I pass them. 

What did you consider that enlargement on the hock ? 
I did not consider it any disease. 

You did not call it a spavin! No, 

You would not call it a spavin to-day / 
not, 

Mr. Harpre.—I would ask this meeting what they 
consider this enlargement is? I consider it is a spavin 
(No answer.) 

Mr. Scorr.—Is Mr. Snarry a Member of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons ? 

The PReEstpENT.—He is a veterinary surgeon. He is a 
registered practitioner, and I think we may consider him 
a veterinary surgeon to all intents and purposes, Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Huntinc.—Now that we have had such «a thorough 
cross-examination of Mr. Snarry, I think it will be 


I did not. 
No, | would 


rather wider aspect than as yet it has been possible to 
do, and if I am in order I should like to make a few re- 
marks with a view to initiating a discussion on a broad 
and practical basis. It is no use my detaining you with 
remarks as to the importance of this inquiry, but let me 
point out how the importance of it is narrowed down 


considerably if we at once allow that in this case Mr, 


| whether the horse was sound or unsound. 


Snarry saw something and did not mention it, no matter 
A few years 
ago I had the misfortune to pass a horse as sound know- 
ing that he hada spavin on the off hock; but after 
having given him a trial in reply to a question “ Will he 
do my work /” I said “ Yes.” The horse went lame 
three or four days after in this hock, undoubtedly from 
spavin, and the party for whom I had been acting threat- 
ened me with an action-at-law. The present Lord 
Justice Cotton, then at the bar, was the barrister con- 
sulted by my solicitor, and he advised me not to go into 
court but to pay the claim because I had not mentioned 
the condition of that hock. I had simply used my own 
judgment and in reply to my client’s question, “ Will he 
do my work /” I said, “ Yes.’ I judicially passed the 
horse as sound not mentioning this defect. Mr. Cotton 
said if | had mentioned that defect it would have given 
my client the opportunity of using his own judgment, 
but as I had not mentioned that defect I had not given 


'my client that opportunity of exercising his own judg- 


| all-fours with my own. 
/and passed it with few exceptions. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


ment. I was called in to assist the judgment of my 
client and to point out anything in the condition of the 
horse which might render him unsound or lead to un- 
soundness. I accepted that ruling and paid the penalty. 
Now, it appears to me that the present case is nearly on 
Mr. Snarry exwnined this horse 
Those exceptions 
did not include the bony enlargement of the hock or 
any splint on the fore leg. The horse according to vet- 
erinary surgeons now present has splints on the fore leg 
and has enlargement of the hock. If that is so it appears 
to me Mr. Snarry was guilty of negligence ; and we are 
not in that dangerous condition some of us thought we 
were according to the representations which had been 
made with regard to this case. All the difference or 


The Prestpenr.—Did you consider the horse was | difficulty seems to be this : If Mr. Snarry had mentioned 


‘certain defects, and those defects were afterwards the 
Mr. Bowman.—Have you examined the horse to-day ! | cause of the action brought, then I should have thought 


Snarry)—In reference to the | to mention serious, patent defects, then Mr. Snarry un- 


this an extremely hard case. But as Mr. Snarry omitted 


ie 


tefer to here is the enlargement below the hock? It is | profession need not be alarmed at giving certificates. It 


low the hock, 
e. ou mean the enlargement below the hock ? 
Ween the hock and fetlock joints. 


Pas Harpre.—Did you observe any enlargement on | hardship both to buyer 
hock when you examined the animal? I say the into disrepute with our 


is our duty to mention all the defects we see, That may 


Yes, | “ crab” many useful horses, but that is not the point. 


1e effect o * doing as ave pointe i ing 
The effect of our doing as I have pointed out may bring 
and seller, and it may bring us 
clients, but we have to face the 


| question as to when we are liable and when we are not. 
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This was an action against Mr. Snarry for negligence, 
and it seems to me legal negligence has been proved, or | 
at any rate assumed, by the jury. I very much regret it, 
and it may be wrong according to the real facts, but I do 
not think the profession has any reason to be alarmed, 
certainly no new precedent has been set. I[ repeat that 
it may be a hard case, and one deserving of our sympathy 
and help but it is not one we should force to an appeal. 
If under the circumstances there should be any sub- 
scription set on foot towards Mr. Snarry’s expenses | 
shall be glad to be a contributor. (Applause.) 

Captain Russet (to Mr. Howse).—Did you examine 
the horse? Yes. 

What did you consider about the hocks’? They were 
coarse hocks. 

have you seen the horse to day / No. 

Captain Russell suggested that Mr. Howse and Mr. 
Axe should examine the animal. 

This course was adopted, and on returning into the 
room the President asked Mr. Axe; Are you still of 
opinion that the hocks are in the same condition as 
when you examined them / 

Mr. Ax«.—They are the same size as when I examined 
them last. 

Mr. FLetcner.—I don’t think this is a time we should 
enter into a cross-examination of ourselves. We have 
seen the horse and we have read the history of the case 
and I think it is now for us to consider in what way 
we should best protect ourselves in future. I don’t know 
whether it is the intention of this meeting to consider 
the way they would assist Mr. Snarry, or whether any- 
thing should be done as to carrying the case further. In 
my opinion [ think it will be best to let it drop. As far 
as the future is concerned, we should take into con- 
sideration some means to protect ourselves from any 
liabilities of this kind. It is possible for our clients to 
come upou us for damages. The question is, whether 
our certificate either written or in a printed form, has 
any effect in a court of law, if we say on it that we don’t 
hold ourselves responsible for our opinion. If we give a 
negligent opinion, we should still be liable. There are 
many points about which we might tell our clients, more 
particularly that we refuse to give a certificate because 
of certain defects we find. We shall no doubt get into a 
good deal of trouble with buyers and sellers, but rather 
than have our pockets touched to the extent, that Mr. 
Snarry has, we had better do that. I leave it to the 
meeting to cousider the point. 

Mr. Howse: I[ went to a solicitor, and consulted him 
not long ago, as to what it was best to put on a certifi- 
cate, but that course does not clear us of gross negli- 

. gence. This is what he recommended me to put on 
“N.B. This certificate is founded on a careful exami- 
nation, made according to the best of my knowledge, 
experience and skill, but it is given on the express con- 
dition, that I am not to be liable in any manner for or 
in respect of such examination, or the opinion herein ex- 
pressed. As my services are offered and accepted sub- 
ject to the above terms, information must be given. and 
this certificate, returned at ‘once, if such terms are not 
agreed to. I hereby certify that I have this day exa- 
mined, &.”” This I place on my note paper. “ N.B. 
All certificates given by me, are founded on careful exa- 
mination, made according to the best of my knowledge, 
experience and skill, but they are given on the express 
condition that I am not to be liable in any manner for or 
in respect of such examinations, or the opinions expressed 
in the certificates. My services are offered and 
accepted subject tu these terms only, so that if they are 
not agreed to, I must be informed thereof, and the certi- 
ficates returned at once.’ 

PRoOFEssOR PRitcHARD said with reference to this par- 

ticular case of Mr. Snarry’s, I think we shall only be 











losing time if we devote too much of it to a considera- 
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tion of what I will call its narrowed sense. I quite agree 
with what has fallen from Mr. Hunting, that we should 


take up the question in its broadest sense, and put to 


ourselves the inquiry “ What can we do to defend our- 
selves.””’ What conclusion can this meeting come to 
that will be likely to safeguard us from the position in 
which we find ourselves to be placed. The Yorkshire 
Veterinary Medical Association, in the circular they 
sent out, put the matter very straight in the first line 
or two, under what is described as “ business.” It states 
that we meet “ to consider our position and liability as 
veterinary surgeons in the examination of horses as to 
soundness.”” Mr. Hunting has related to you a very in- 
teresting case, where knowingly certain matters were 
omitted from the certificate. This matter of omission 
places us in a position bad enough, but I am sorry to 
say not the worst of the position we are in. Not only 
may we be called upon to pay, because we omit to men- 
tion what we see, with a view to our clients interest. [ 
will go further, and say if we as carefully as we know 
how, if we bring the most transcendent ability to bear in 
the examination of a horse and pass hii sound, if one, 
two, or three months elapse, and half adozen Veterinary 
Surgeons are called in and they examine this horse and 
declare he has a malady, which existed at the time the 
horse was examined by the unfortunate individual who 
saw him in the first instance, you are liable to be brought 
into a court of law, and according to what the judge or 
jury may find on the evidence, you will either escape or 
be mulected. That is our position. I will give you a case 
in point. Some 18 months ago, I examined a pair of 
horses in London, the cost of which was no less than 
460 guineas. These horses were four years old, rising 
five—an age at which you as well as I know, horses have 
all their troubles to come. I very carefully, knowing 
my customer, and knowing the man who was selling 
them, examined these horses, and passed them sound 
without comment. Unfortunately for me, my clerk in- 
stead of charging for two horses examined, charged for 
three, and sent the bill for three guineas. This was 
three months after the date of examination, and nota 
single syllable had been said in the way of finding fault 
with the horses, either to me or to the dealer. On 
receiving this stupid bill, my client, so I have been told 
since, came to the conclusion, why I can’t tell you, that 
Lhad had-some collusion with the man who sold the 
horses, and that they were unsound. He sent me a 
lawyer’s letter. I put myself in communication with 
him, and asked permission to see the horses again, as 
he declared they were unsound, and also that he would 
allow other Veterinary Surgeons to examine them ou 
my behalf. This was granted. I went to see the horses 
myself, and found both of them had thrown = 
splints, and both of them had been blistered on _ 
fore legs, and one of them was slightly lame, I think 
honestly he was more lame from the effects of the blister 
than from anything else. My friends in the profession, 
I selected them as well as I knew how, thoroughly 
backed up my opinion, and they were willing to go into 
court and swear that what existed in_ these horses, “ 
the time they saw them, in all probability was absent at 
the time I examined them. You say this 1s all very 
well. I felt so far pretty comfortable. But the poi 
hung over my head for twelve months. Affidavits “en 
constantly passing to and fro, and no end of _ 
was going on, and at the last moment, when the ce 
should have come into court, it was withdrawn, ** 
ay say I had a lucky escape, but I had no escape 
you may say y ape, bu “oe bill 
at all, because I was mulcted with a £40 lawyer's ‘Il help 
think such circumstances as I was placed . id _ 
you to realise what is the position which we cw hes 
description and deliberation to day, should be wi ag 
to seeing if we cannot alter and remedy this _ foc 
things. (Hear.) I really think as a profession, 
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b ; : se lhe 
positively, but I really think we are peculiar as Veteri- 


nary Surgeons with regard to certain responsibilities | 


which are intruded upon us. Let us look at what is the 
case with other people in somewhat analagous circum- 
stances. Take the case of a land surveyor or estate 
agent. If he is called in to value a piece of property, | 
and if from c.relessness or defective judgment, or any 
other blunders be over estimates, the value of the pro- 
perty even to so great an extent as £1000, the person 
who employed him, has no claim on him for restitution. 
I speak under correction, but I am told such is the | 
fact. And also with regard to the sister profession, and | 
here again I speak subject to correction, but unless a | 
medical man has been proved to have been guilty of 
ross hegligence towards his human patient, or of want 
of skill—for these are the words the lawyers use in such | 
cases, there is no redress whatever for the aggrieved | 
patient. But the poor Veterinary Surgeon goes with the | 
very best intentions to carry out the wishes of his client, | 
and while doing his best for a paltry guinea, he may involve | 
himself in the possibility of having to pay hundreds, or it | 
might be thousands of pounds. Who knows, gentlemen, | 
but that for some mistake I may have made last week 
at our great Horse Show, I may not yet be mulcted in 
thousands? If I am examining horses from day to day 
for people who value my opinion, is it not in the ordi- 
nary and natural order of things, that from time to time 
I may be committing mistakes. Now, I will not express 
an opinion here of what I think of this horse which we 
have seen to day. I was requested to see him, and I 
have seen him, and I think it will be well as little as 
possible to give any expression of opinion concerning 
him. “The least said the soonest mended.”? He may 
be a perfectly sound horse. I do not say he is not, but 
at the time Mr. Snarry passed him, he may not quite 
have been the horse which we have seen this morning. 
do not think however it is one in which the decision 
which has been given against Mr. Suarry, should be 
appealed against. (Hear.) I recollect a case, or fancy 
Ido, in which an appeal ought to have been prosecuted, 
but the opportunity was missed. In this matter I shall 
submit to correction by Mr. Greaves, because [ am only 
speaking from memory. But if I am correct, some years 
ago, a young practitioner in Leeds, was called upon to 
examine a horse, passed him sound, and called him 
live years old. I believe he gave a certificate to that 
tifect. From what I heard of the case, the animal was 
what is commonly known as “a Yorkshire five.’ The 
purchaser discovered the horse was only four years old, 
rising five. He proceeded against the Veterinary Sur- 
geon, in, U believe, the County Court, and the defence 
was conducted by the Defence Society. The County 
Court judge gave a verdict against the Veterinary Sur- 
geon. Now if I am not incorrect, this was the first 
attempt on the part of the public to mulct a veterinary 
surgeon in damages on the price of a horse for any 
opinion he might have given. That was the time, in my 
*pluion, when we ought to lave taken action. (Hear, 
tar.) Instead of the case being taken to a superior 
ha which I think it might well have been, it was 
thee = from that time to the present, the eyes of 
es - ave been open to the position a veterinary 
mn occupies in the examination of a horse. That 
“a a) oe | opinion where an appeal should have 
court, I a ae it had been quashed by the higher 
slaced in . « ink any more trouble would have been 
were guilt On ay of veterinary surgeons, unless a man 
remark | 7 0 & = negligence. There is only one other 
Me kines | ~ ei to make, and that has occurred to 
ew words - een in thisroom. I will put it ina 
Weterinaty yu 1ere should be no reflection upon the | 
ie ent rgeons who have examined this horse, and 
pious on either side. It has fallen to my lot to , 
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ourselves in this awkward position. I do not say so 
brother practitioner. There should be no reflection on 
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be put in the witness box, to give evidence against a 


any veterinary surgeon under similar circumstances. He 
is called on to give an opinion, and if he knows the case 
he must either say he will not have anything to do with 
it, or give his opinion to the best of his judgment. In 
the majority of cases, you will of course, know nothing 
about the circumstances. The party who brings the 
action does know, and he takes care you shall know 
nothing about it. You are called on to examine the 
horse about a certain point, and you give your opinion. 
So soon as you do that, you are bound to go into the 
witness box, if your employer sees fit to call you. There 
should be no reflection upon anybody who examines a 
horse, and gives an opinion, and because of that opinion 
has to go into a court of law and confirm it. I think 
we should devote our time to find out ways and 
means for protecting ourselves, and getting rid of this 
awkward position we are now placed in. (Applause.) 
Captain RussELL.—Mr. President, allow me to thank 
youand the other Members of this Society for the invitation 
they have given metothis meeting. I have come here with 
my friend as representing the Lincolnshire Association, 


_and I feel that for my part I should have been remiss in 


my duty if I had not attended, and if I had not availed 
myself of the opportunity of being placed in possession 
of all that there is to be said and done in reference to 
this case. Now, I agree with Professor Pritchard as to 
what had better be done in the case before us. I think 
some of the difficulties as regards these examinations are 
of our own making, and in this way. Some veterinary 
surgeons think themselves particularly smart in conduct- 
ting examinations, and will pass over defects others would 
not,andagreat deal of trouble occurs from that. Some will 
say, for instance, “here isa chronic curb, it is of no impor- 
ance ;”’ and he will pass it over with the remark that it is 
sunply a curb. Now, such vagueness may lead to trouble ; 
[ will say nothing further with respect to such ex- 
aminations, but I hope I may be allowed to express the 
hope that this Yorkshire Association will form a com- 
mittee in conjunction with other associations with the 
object of endeavouring to find out if something cannot 
be done, if some plan cannot be devised, with a view 
to the protection of our interests. That has always been 
my impression ever since I first entered the profession, 
and now more than ever I think it is very evident how 
needful it is that we should devise and agree upon some 
rule of practice in this branch of our profession which 
will be sound; and on which legal action for the 
maintenance and defence of our interests can be 
taken whenever it becomes expedient or necessary. It 
may be that a man’s opinion is perfectly correct, and 


yet if he be not in a position to have at his command 


the best legal assistance he may be landed in a serious 
difficulty. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. T. Greaves: It was not my intention to say any- 
thing upon this subject. However Professor Pritchard 
has mentioned a case that was brought in Leeds, I think 
some few years ago. It was not at the County Court, it 
was at the Court of Record. It was upon the age of a 
horse. A Veterinary Surgeon passed it at five years 
old, whereas it was only four years old, The gentleman 
who purchased him found owing to this, he was not up 
to his work. He was not able to perform the dutics he 
was purchased for, as he was too young. The Veteri- 
nary Surgeon was a member of the Defence Society, and 
we had Professor Williams and others to give evidence, 
and we lost the case as we deserved to lose the case. It 
cost I believe, nearly £100. Since then we have endea- 
voured to stop such cases from coming into the court. 
Where we have found we had a lame case, we advised a 
settlement, and never have we found any difficulty in 
settling a case, where there was reasonable ground. In 
reference to the present case, I came here with an un- 
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biassed mind, and hoped to for man opinion in favour of 

the Veterinary Surgeon. I have examined the horse, 

and I[ find the defects named —the opinion I have | 
formed is this—that the defects have really existed for a | 
longer time than has been specified. If I had examined 
that horse, however sound he was, I dared not have | 
passed him. I dared not, the defects were such, | believe | 
as might give way any moment in running over hard | 
stones or jumping in the field. I think Veterinary Sur- 
geons have a duty to perform, not only to their em- 
ployers but to themselves, and where an indiscreet 
opinion is given, we should more or less be held respon- 
sible for that opinion. 


their opinion, and in the manner they word their certi- 
cates. In my office as treasurer of the Defence Society, 
numbers of cases are brought before us. 
there was a case settled, where a Veterinary Surgeon 


examined a horse as to soundness, valued at £380. He | 
was said to be unsound afterwards, and an action was | 


commenced, and it went on to trial, and just at the 
last moment, it was withdrawn. He was under the 
protection, I may say, of the Defence Society (hear, 
hear) and we saw we had a strong case, and we deter- 
mined not to flinch from it. 


entirely removed by the action of the Defence Society. 
[ think the Defence Society ought to be encouraged to 
a greater extent than it is. It is composed of some 20 
or 30 Veterinary Surgeons of experience, and every 


case is fairly considered, and a course of action adopted | 
froui the experience and knowledge of the committee. | 


[ aim only sorry that Mr. Snarry is not a member of 
the college and one of our committee. We could have 
stocd by him ina manner, which would perhaps have 
eased his mind a good deal. I wish I could follow 
Professor Pritchard in the observations he has made. I 


have had nearly 50 years in my profession, and have exa- | 


mined many thousands of horses, and with two excep- 


tious | have never been asked to refund any loss in | 


consequence of an opinion proved to be incorrect. I 
have made mistakes, and I have known some of my 
best friends, some men of the largest experience in 
the Veterinary profession, who have made mistakes. I 
know too I have rejected many hocks men have said 
{ need not have rejected. I have rejected valuable 
hunters having spavins, and have had the opportunity 
of following them in the hunting field, season after 
season, and they never gave way one hour or one 
moment, I have been sorry then for what I had done, 
and it has caused me to be less particular in the future. 
At ihe same time I think a Veterinary Surgeon who 


would pass such hocks as I have seen to day is guilty | 
On the off hock there is no doubt a | 
It may be it was born so, | 
but nevertheless it is a condition that I think might | 
I dared not have passed such a | 
[ think this case ‘ought to be a lesson to us | 


of negligence. 
pre-natural enlargement. 


have caused lameness. 
hock. 
never to be too sure. 

Mr. SutciirFE HuRNDALL. 


(Hear, hear.) 
As you may well imagine 





if [ had not had certain knowledge that this was a case | 


of considerable importance you would not have seen me 
here to-day, all the way from London. I am in agree- 
ment with Professor Pritchard that the merits or 
demerits of this case are hardly such as we ought 
to enter into at this meeting, and one reason for that is 
that whatever opinion we may have formed or may give 
expression to it will not help Mr. Snarry out of the 
ditticulty in which he has already been placed. I think the 
most important thing for us to consider is that which was 


indicated by Mr. Hunting in the first place, and by Mr. | 


Pritchard in the second, which was, that if we could 
formulate some measure for the protection of our- 


I think Veterinary Surgeons | 
cannot be too careful and discreet in the formation of | 


Only last week | 


The consequence was, | 
the plaintiff withdrew his charge as to the Veterinary | 
Surgeon’s character, and his pecuniary liability - was | 


selves against persons we may have for clients who are 
disposed to follow vindictive courses, then we should be 
placed in a position to resist and overcome those parties, 
It behoves us to be very cautious and circumspect and 
to be aware of the great amount of care we should em- 
ploy in every case which comes under our notice, and 
also to be watchful and guarded as to the way in which 
we make out our certificates. But while I do not despair 
of seeing some way that may make the matter more easy 
to those who are really careful, I certainly do not see 
any way to help those who may be indifferent without 
being absolutely careless. Now there are one or two 
things in connection with our business to-day which | 
think I may venture to take up without, I hope, bringing 
any personal remarks to bear upon them. I confess! do 
not see how any one can positively say what length of time 
a splint or a spavin may take to develope. Now that isa 
salient point in this case, and that makes it hard, ex- 
tremely hard—I say that makes it very hard upon Mr. 
Snarry. ‘ Professor Pritchard has said, and I perfectly 
agree with him, that we should take care not to bring 
any reflections to bear upon those who have examined 
| this horse recently. But after all I cannot quite go the 
length the Professor suggests. I think, as a profession we 
appear far too eager to go into court. If I understand 
aright this horse wassent to Edinburgh to be examined by 
Professors Williams and Walley. Now, I maintain that 
before they examined this horse they should have gone 
carefully into pros and cons of the case. Perhaps they 
did; I do not say they did not; I am only saying 
that they should not have given an opinion adverse 
to Mr. Snarry without first ascertaining whether this 
exostosis was in existence at the time Mr. Snarry saw 
the horse. A long time had elapsed since the purchase 
of the horse. (A voice: Forty-nine days.) Well, 
that is a very long time, and Professors Williams and 
Walley have given an opinion that the splint had been 
in existence when they saw it at least two months. 
I can understand a young man trying to establish a 
|reputation by giving, what I may style, a decided 
opinion upon such a case; but after all the great and 
successful experience these two Edinburgh Professors 
have had, I confess I should have expected them to go 
no further than saying “ it may have been in existence 
so long; it may have been present so much longer or 
a so much shorter time, but we are not in a position 

to give a decided opinion ;”” and I think they erred in 

giving so definite and decided an opinion. (Applause.) 

No one has more respect for Professors Williams and 

Walley than I have. I am on very friendly terms with 

them and trust to continue so as long as jwe live, but 

if they can be fairly charged with something which | 

‘think very hard upon some one else, I should not ar 

tate to express myself accordingly. They always should 

be doubly cautious, as their opinions carry the weight . 

gentlemen who hold the prominent position of Professors 

in our public schools. (Hear, hear.) They ae Jos ked up 

to as heads of the profession, they possess 4 large oll 

tical experience and are acquainted with lots of — 

which we as ordinary practitioners forget 1n the ee 

our daily duties; they are doubtless acquainted oe 

many subjects foreign to us, and are skilled in ~ = 

| vestigation of diseases so that we cannot hold a candle t 


' 


intai in daily practice 1s 
/them ; but I maintain that a man in daily -. : 
| qu ive an opinion on such a case ™ 
quite as competent to give an op arto 


‘this that can be relied upon as thoroughly 4s prseg 
Mr. Williams or Mr. Walley, and why Professors oo 
| frequently called upon to appear in courts in — ae 
| the ordinary practitioner I am at a loss to un sa . 
| (Applause.) Well, but now I want to ome Oe tae 
a more important subject. Professor aeager doe 
made some remarks which I have paid deep * clans 
|to by way of clearing a course for myself wnthone aives 
| I would say, in the first place, do not allow yo 
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| 
to be dragged into a court without knowing all about believe the whole of this case turned upon the evidence 
the question at issue. How do you know what the other of Professor Williams when he said that the splint he 
side are going to prove? There are very few cases in | saw on the near fore leg of this horse had absolutely 
which each side has not got a clue as to what the been there for at least two months. I want to tell you 
evidence may be brought forward on the other side, th’s as interesting to the profession. Prior to this ease 
but what I want to impress upon you is, not to go | coming into court Mr. Snarry caused a letter to be 
into court prepossessed in favour of one side only. | written to Professor Williams explaining the matter and 
When you get into court you may find you cannot do as asking for his opinion, and to that letter he never had 
an honourable man what may have been expected of you, a reply. I advised Mr. Snarry so far as he was con- 
and you may be looked to to support something different | cerned to carry this case no further. In my opinion no 
to what you had expected. When a client demands that | form of certificate you can draw will do you any good 
you shall go into court I take it you cannot refuse, and | whatever. I have advised Mr. Snarry not to examine a 
that he is perfectly within his right when he calls for | horse until he gets a guarantee to the effect that uader 
your evidence, but by no Means are you under any ob- | no circumstances whatever would he be liable to his 
ligation to give evidence which would be detrimental to | employer for the opinion given. He could assure them 
your reputation. I think we should be more careful | it had cost Mr. Snarry not less than £500 for the 30s. he 
than we sometimes are. I do not think the fee we get | received for his fee. The jury consisted of business men 
is sufficient to make us anxious to appear in court. It is | and farmers, and no doubt an impression was made on 
absurd to find we only get a guinea and some paltry ex- | them by seeing the horse outside the court dead lame as 
penses perhaps, and that is the utmost we can claim. | he was. 

(Professor Pritchard: No.) I have found it so, and my | The PREsIpENT suggested it perhaps would be as well 
lawyer told me, only the other day, a guinea was all that | if the feeling of the meeting was taken as to whether 
I was entitled to. Of course, I do not hold the high | there should be an appeal in the case. He asked fora 
professional position which Professor Pritchard does, and | show of hands as to whether the meeting thought an ap- 
you are most of you in the same position as myself, and | peal should be prosecuted. 


my lawyer has certainly told me that I cannot claim more There was no response on the part of the meeting to 
than a guinea. But much depends upon whether you | this challenge. 
are wanted as an expert, it is said. Are we not all ex- Mr. Fiercuer proposed “ That a fund be opened to 


perts/ If you are called in to give an opinion you are | assist in defraying the expenses of Mr. Snarry at his 
an expert. If we are called upon to go into court, I say | recent trial.” 

we go as experts, and [ hope the experience Mr. Snarry This was carried unanimously, and the following 
has had, and for which he has had to pay so bitterly, | central committee, on the motion of Mr. Bowman, 
will read us a lesson, so that we shall hesitate in future | seconded by Mr. Hunting, were appointed to solicit and 
to appear in courts of justice one against another. Mr. | receive subscriptions :—Messrs. Pickering, Mason, Geo. 
Hunting has intimated that if anything is done towards | Carter, J. Axe, and the President, Hon. Treasurer, and 
assisting Mr. Snarry in his difficulties he would so! Hon. Secretary of the Yorkshire V.M.A., asking for the 
assist and I too will do a trifle, if it be only a trifle, but | co-operation of the presidents and secretaries of the 
it will come from the heart, and that is usually the | other veterinary medical associations of the united 
most acceptable kind of contribution. (Applause.) | kingdom. 

Professor PrircHarp : It is a little bit of information I; On the motion of Mr. Pickering, seconded by Pro- 
want to give in answer to one or two speakers. It is in- | fessor Pritchard, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
formation which was obtained at a cost of £600, but you | to the President, and the proceedings terminated. 

‘shall have it for nothing. If you are subpeenaed to give W. B. GREENHALGH. Sec. 
evidence in a court of law, you are bound to go for the | 
~via that will convey you there. If the law court is | 

ere, and you live on the other side of the road, you| |. ss - — . ? 
are not scaled to walk across the street, you on | SOUTH D URHAM AND NORTH YORKSHIRE 
have a cab, and you can charge for that and no more. | VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

As a matter of courtesy, they give you a guinea, with a | 

subpeena, but it is a matter of courtesy. Now there is | 

evidence to fact, and there isexpert evidence. Thisis| A Meeting of this Association was held in the North 
evidence as to fact. Did you examine this horse. Yes. | Eastern Hotel, Darlington, on Friday, March 14, 1890, 
Did you find he had two splints. Yes. If it goes any|at4 p.m. Jno. Nettleton, Esq., President, in the chair. 
further thin this, and you are asked—how long do youcon- | There were present Messrs. F. R. Stevens, Darlington ; 
sider these splints have existed /then you are an exp ert,and | G. T. Pickering, York; W. Atkinson, Masham; H. 
you can charge whatever you like for it, providing you | Snarry, York; W. E. Lawrence, Stockton-on-Tees ; H. 
enter into a contract with your solicitor, when he serves | Gelsthorpe, Darlington, and the Secretary. 





you with the subpcena, or demand it in the witness box! Apologies for non-attendance were received from 
hefore you are sworn. | Messrs. W. H. Wood, Thirsk ; W. T. Briggs, Darlington, 
A Voice: Are you speaking of County Court. -and Fred, Hood, West Auckland. 
Professor PRITCHARD : Yes, any court. | The minutes of the previous meeting were read and 


Ir. PEarson (solicitor to Mr. Snarry) I was asked to | confirmed. Mr. Pickerig produced two cases of fracture 
ome here to explain anything there was to explain in | and gave their history, while several interesting cases 
this case. I should not have asked to say a word but | were related by members present. . 
for the remark that fell from Mr. Greaves, with reference Mr. PrckERING then introduced his notes on Pupilage 
‘ settling these actions, that you should not go into | and Practice, adjourned from last meeting. He first 
‘ourt unless you can help it.”? I agree with him. Mr. | called attention to the great numbers of students desir- 
Snarry came to me as his lawyer and we should have ous of entering the profession, and also the numbers of 
‘ettled this case if we could have settled it. They never | qualified men requiring situations as assistants 
ag us achance from first to last. I suggested that | and with a view to raise the status of the profession and 
“tT. Snarry should go to Newcastle and see the plaintiff, | prevent overcrowding he advocated compulsory pu pilage 
‘nd his (plaintiff s) answer was that he would take | for not less than two years, but considered three years 
£175 10s, Od., the amount sued for, and the whole of his | would be better. Stiffer matriculation examinations 
solicitor’ s costs. Those were the only terms offered, I | and uniformity of same and increased college fees. 
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With regard to Practice he contended that there should | small scale the alternation 


between a free and a 


be more good feeling among the members of the pro- | stationary existence which marks so many of the 
fession in each a a they — — har- | higher parasites. ‘The Sarcosporidia are ‘usually 
moniously together and combine in order to keep up . ee ey em, er ae eR, 

y found in the muscular tissues of vertebrates, and 


professional charges. 
practitioners died off there would arise more openings 
for members to practise but, it would require good prac- 
tical men to fill their places. He also thought that there 
should be more consultations, particularly in cases that 
were not doing well, as they did no harm, but good. 

The discussion was carried on by all the members 
present, who were unanimously of opinion that Com- 
pulsory Pupilage should be enforced and they pledged 


themselves to support only those candidates for council | 


who would vote for such a measure. 

Mr. Pickering having replied, a vote of thanks was 
then accorded him for initiating the discussion. 

The Secretary then introduced the subject “ Is the 
muzzling of dogs necessary for the suppression or ex- 
tinction of Rabies / .nd it was ordered to be printed in 
the veterinary journals on the proposition of Mr. 
Stevens and secouded by the President. The members 
present all agiced that rabies is not of spontaneous 
origin, and that the present muzzling orders did not go 
far enough to stamp out the disease. 


Mr. Pickering then informed the members what was | 


done at Leeds in the Snarry case, and it was decided to 
call a special meeting of this Association to discuss our 
liability in the regard to the examination of horses as to 


soundness. 
W. Awpe, How. Nee. 


EXTRACTS. 


PATHOGENIC SPOROZOA. 


Our present purpose is to direct attention to the 
class of animal parasites. which. although long 
known, will. we venture to think. attract more study 
in the future than has yet been bestowed upon them. 
This is the class of the Sporozoa, ot which the gre- 
garines may be taken as a type, and concerning 
Which so much work has been done by Leuckart. 
During the present session examples of their action 
upon the human body have been illustrated at the 
London Pathological Society, and the current issue 
of the Cancdian Practitioner contains the text of an 

. interesting lecture on the subject delivered by Pro- 
fessor Ramsay Wright at the opening of the New 
Biological Department of the University of Toronto. 
It may prove of interest to our readers to learn how 
a biologist views the claims made for these low 
protezoal forms to be a factor in the production of 
human disease. 
nisms, wholly parasitic, and distinguishable into the 
four orders, Gregarinidia, Sarcosporidia, Myxospo- 
ridia, and Microsporidia. The Gregarinidia are well 
known for their parasitism upon insects. For the 
most part unicellular, they multiply by conjugation, 
whereby the two united cells are transformed into a 
single cyst, in which the protoplasm becomes seg- 
mented and finally converted into a vast number of 
ovoid spores. or * psendo-navicelle,” each spore 
being encased in a resistent shell. The spore itself 


gives rise to two or more ~ germs,” which are cap- 
able of some activity, and have been observed to 
penetrate into the intestinal epithelium of the insect 
which has taken up the spores. We have here on a | 


His opinion was that as existing | 


| 








The Sporozoa are unicellular orga- | 


| 


| 
} 
| 
| 
i 


although it has not been proved that their presence 
gives rise to any symptoms. it is quite possible 
that some cases of ‘“ polymyositis”? described by 
Unverricht may be due to an invasion of the para- 
site. In the muscle they are contained in tubes, as 
globular cysts. of which the inost developed enclose 
* similar to those forming in the “spores” 
The Myxosporidia occur on the skin 
membranes of aquatic vertebrata; 


* germs 
of gregarines. 
and mucous 


| their spores are furnished with projectile threads, 


The Microsporidia have spores so small as to have 
been mistaken for bacteria. they invade the tissues 
of insects, and to them is owing the silkworm 
disease pebrine, which has caused such ravages in 
silk culture. 

The best known forms of this class which occur 
as parasites in the human subject are the coceidia, 
which are so common in the liver of the rabbit. In 
man they have been met with in that and other 
organs. and doubtless would |e more often foand if 
their presence were generally recognised. —Lancei, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters worth 
bringing under the notice of the profession, and thankful to ane 
friends who may send us cuttings from local papers, containiny 
facts of interest. 


Original articles and reports should be written on one side 
only of the paper, and authenticated by the names and addresses 
of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 

Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, S.W. 


MR BURKHP’S EFFUSION. 
Dear Mr. Eprror, 


You did well to briefly notice the disgusting effusion re- 
cently published by a member of the A.V.D. on the value 
of the services rendered by the head of his department. We 
civilians do not know much about this sort of thing, but 
my army friends, tell me that such productions are most 
clearly and distinctly forbidden by the army regulations. 
No one, I am informed, is allowed to praise or ceusure his 
superior. He is certain, I suppose, not to do the latter, 0! 
it is probable it would affect him rising in the army; if he 


| does the former, it can only be done with the object of 


toadying to his superior, who instead of publishing such 
effete rubbish, should deal with it as he would with a man 
who had libelled him ; 
Llook on Mr. Burke's letter as a vicious production, 
which I have no doubt, he fondly imagines will gain him 
advancement. The editor of the Veterinary Journal, eo 
only have sent it to press by mistake, he surely — on 
need praise for hisarmy subordinates. and particularly /' 


‘ ° - , Asiatic ring. 
such an one. His letter certainly has a decidedly on a 


Communications are acknowledged from Mr. F Pog 
bings, Professor W. Hill, Messrs. Young, J. Pent 4 Sons. 
Greaves, A. Gibson, Fred. Raymond, Arnold an 
H. Kidd, and F, W. Goodall. 
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